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F THE editor of the Review were asked to expound his. pol- 
icy in regard to the most salient feature of this magazine he 
might point with satisfaction to the discussion of “ The Limi- 

tations of the Speakership” in the current issue. What better 
example could be given of the intention of the Review to place 
before its readers every question of supreme interest with an 
authoritativeness such as is rare in periodical literature? Many 
statesmen were qualified to write on this engrossing subject, but 
the two who of all others could discuss it with adequacy in point 
of practical experience and contrasted principles were the present 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Hon. T. B. Reed, 
and the ex-Speaker, the Hon. J. G.-Carlisle. These are accord- 
ingly the contributors enlisted by the editor for the treatment of 
this subject, and it is scarcely to be doubted that the expression of 
their views will attract no less attention than the Gladstone—Blaine 
controversy, which was begun in the January number. The jux- 
taposition of Speaker Reed and ex-Speaker Carlisle, each the expo- 
nent of a widely different theory and the advocate of antagonized 
political interests, is a fresh illustration, furthermore, of the broad 
and generous spirit, wholly free from class or party prejudices, in 
which the RevieEwaims to deal with every subject. The Free-Trade 
point of view cf the Tariff having been reinforced by the able and 
copious article by the Hon. Roger Q. Mills in the February num- 
ber, place is also given in the March number to Senator J. S. 
Morrill, of Vermont, who comes to the support of the Protection- 
ist doctrines in a comprehensive article which is remarkable for 
the ingeniousness of its argument, the fulness of its facts and the 
persuasiveness of its rhetoric. This will be followed in turn by 
another chapter in favor of Tariff Reform. 

The work of the United Question Clubs in eliciting the views 
of merchants, manufacturers and politicians on specific issues in 
the tariff discussion is described very entertainingly by the secre- 











tary of those organizations, and under the title “Our Unwatered 
Empire,” Brig.-General Nelson A. Miles contributes a valuable paper 
on the subject of the redemption of the barren lands of the West. 
No one in the United States is so well acquainted with this topic 
as General Miles, now commanding the Division of the Pacific, 
who has spent many years of exploration and experiment in solv- 
ing the problem of irrigation. 

It is the desire of the editor of the Review to produce a period- 
ical in which every intelligent reader shall find something of 
interest. Therefore, while graver matters occupy certain pages, 
a due proportion of the space is assigned to lighter essays of a 
social and literary character. Among those in the March number 
will be found a charming paper by Justin McCarthy, M. P., on 
“Coming Men in England,” and another by the ever vivacious 
“ Max O’Rell,” on «vat he calls “ Lively Journalism.”” He was 
asked by the edit’. for a paper on the “ Comic Journals of the 
United States.” “ You mean a// your journals,” he replied, “ for 
they are all comic.” A very diverting picture of “ Family Life 
among the Mormons,” of timely interest apropos to the recent 
elections in Utah, is contributed by a daughter of Brigham Young, 
who writes with notable frankness; and the Hon. P. T. Barnum 
presents, among “‘ Notes and Comments,” some original ideas as 
to what the next World’s Fair should be. Col. R. G. Ingersoll 
ends his explanation “Why am I an Agnostic?” and will 
be replied to in the April or May number by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Farrar. After the Tariff and the Speakership, what 
are the two subjects uppermost in ‘the public mind? Probably 
Nationalism and Electric-lighting. On the former the March 
number contains, in addition to its many other attractions, an 
article by the high priest and prophet of the order, Edward 
Bellamy, the author of “Looking Backward,” and on the latter 
subject the distinguished inventor, Geo. Westinghouse, Jr., con- 
tributes a paper, in which he controverts some of the statements 
of Sir William Thomson in the February number. There are 
various “ Notes and Comments” besides, and the editor believes 
that even a captious critic will find in the March number an 
earnest of his avowed intention to make the NortTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW more popular, more useful, and more valuable than 
ever. . 
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FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION. 


A CONTINUATION OF THE GLADSTONF-BLAINE CONTROVERSY. 





BY THE HON. JUSTIN 8. MORRILL, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM VERMONT. 


APOLOGY FOR THIS ARTICLE, 


Any extended argument of the Right Honorable W. E. Glad- 
stone must always afford ample evidence of great ability, as well as 
wealth of learning, and it would have been presumption on my 
part to accept the invitation to reply to his recent article in THE 
Nortu AMERICAN REVIEW on “ Free Trade or Protection,” if it 
were not that ‘‘ Protection,” the easy side of the question, had 
been allotted to me. It was a further encouragement when I 
found, upon examining in detail Mr. Gladstone’s free-trade argu- 
mentation, that I could sincerely reciprocate some of his own words, 
and say, While we listen to a melody presented to us as new, 
the idea gradually arises in the mind, ‘‘ I have heard this before,” 
and it has been heard by me so often from our Democratic revenue- 
reform friends that the refrain, if not a bore, excites neither de- 
light nor alarm. 

Remembering, as I do, the masterly speech of Mr. Gladstone 
when, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he opened the debate on 
the budget. of 1853, and also his later eloquent series of remark- 
able speeches for three days in the Midlothian eampaign, I can 
have no feeling but that of the highest respect for one who must 
be regarded as the foremost liying statesman of our mother- 
country. For this discussion he appears to have formulated a 
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rule, after the manner of the Marquis of Queensberry, which I 
cannot refuse to accept, that ‘‘in the arena of discussion” one 
must take his chance as ‘‘ a common combatant, entitled to free 
speech and to fair treatment, but to nothing more.” 

It is my purpose to controvert some share of the free-trade 
assertions directly, but for the most part by the general scope of 
my reply, as to copy at length all of the statements to be refuted, 
and to follow each with a special reply, would cover too much 
space. Happily, Mr. Gladstone does not sweeten free trade by 
another name and conceal it by what, in America, has been 
styled its *‘ varioloid,” revenue reform. 

Mr. Gladstone appears to have had the subject of ‘‘ Free Trade 
or Protection” on the anvil ever since he was challenged to its 
discussion by Mr. McKay pending the Presidential] election of 
1888. - He admits the victory of protection in that election, but 
strives to convince Americans of their folly. His great ability as 
an instructor may be admitted, and his teachings in Great Britain, 
where he has had experience, are deservedly of the highest 
authority; but in America, where we all regret that he has never 
set his foot, they are as unworthy of practical application and as 
much out of place as British laws for the regulation of the gov- 
ernment of India would be if applied to the Dominion of Canada. 

THE LOGIC OF FACTS. 

It will be claimed by me that the logic of facts and results is 
more worthy of acceptance than any theory, however plausible it 
may seem to be, and that by this test American protection has 
long been triumphant ; not arguing that an excess of protection 
would be beneficial, but in favor of such moderate and healthful 
discrimination as will protect American industries, from their 
birth to maturity, against destruction by foreign competition. 

Protectionists deny that there is any possible scientific system 
of tariff upon foreign imports which merits and requires univer- 
sal application. It is a question of practical experience alone as 
to what may be best at the time for each and every independent 
nation, to be most intelligently determined by its own legislative 
authority. 

Mr. Gladstone assumes, in substance, as Free-Traders gen- 
erally assume, that free trade, or the let-alone revenue system, 
which was started in 1846 with the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and practically adopted by Great Britain less than thirty 
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years ago, is based on scientific truth, natural law, and moral 
virtue, applicable to all nations and to all times alike, and that 
any other system is not only false, but wasteful and unchristian. 
This overlauded economical discovery appears to have been un- 
known to Bacon and Locke, Newton and Paley, unregarded by.a 
great majority of enlightened Christian nations, and especially 
unregarded by the British colonies. And yet it seems almost a 
personal grief to Mr. Gladstone that the United States should be 
unwilling to accept the beatitudes of free trade, although British 
interests, as he claims, have prospered, and will prosper, in spite 
of American adherence to protection. Why not, then, let us alone ? 

If the whole world were one vast Utopia of communistic 
brethren, and swords were to be beaten into ploughshares and 
spears into pruning-hooks, free trade might be the accepted gos- 
pel of all intcrnational intercourse, and the glories of patriotism 
shunned as a roproach ; but the world is a conglomerate of differ- 
ent races of men, having discordant ambitions, higher and lower 
conditions of civilization and wealth, many religious creeds, un- 
equal physical and mental vigor, and aptitudes and habits as di- 
verse as color and climate. The idea that there is any econom- 
ical principle, whether of science, nature, or morals, which should 
be left to its own course, and that nothing should be done by any 
people through legislation to change or to elevate and increase 
their industrial power, is the fetich of British Free-Traders. As 
well might all social virtues be left unprotected and without leg- 
islation. As well leave all individuals without the help of educa- 
tion as to leave the nation without such help. It is nothing less 
than the old fallacy, ‘‘ Shoot without taking aim, and you will be 
sure to hit the mark.” Can any friend of Ireland, for instance, 
after years of close contact with a great free-trade kingdom, and 
with two-thirds of its productive area abandoned to permanent 
pasture, believe that the free-trade policy has. been best for Ire- 
land? The sublime virtue of having no prejudices in favor of 
their own country does not seem to have taken root in that part 
of the United Kingdom. 
UNDERPAID BRITISH LABOR BENEFITED BY AMERICAN PRO- 

TECTION. 

Mr. Gladstone claims that other nations, and above all others 
the United States, have derived immense benefits through British 
free-trade legislation. If this should be admitted, as it need not 
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be, why, then, should the United States wish to revolutionize and 
change its position by a change of its revenue policy? But, he 
says, ‘* We [Great Britain] have not on this ground any merits or 
any claims whatever. We legislated for our own benefit and are 
satisfied with the benefits we have received.” Other nations are 
also satisfied that have legislated for their own benefit, though 
adversely to free trade, as, with the exception of the Britannic 
Isle, the whole of Europe and America now adheres to the doc- 
trine of protection. The people of every nation must be allowed 
to comprehend best what will be for their own benefit, notwith- 
standing the gracious efforts of British statesmen to promulgate 
their precepts and expound their virtuous example. Few out- 
side of Great Britain will care to dispute that free trade may now 
be her wisest policy, and perhaps a paramount necessity ; nor will 
any one doubt, were it otherwise, that the policy of free trade, in 
spite of the moral sublimity now claimed for it, would be swiftly 
changed, whether the Tory or the Liberal party were in power. 
British wealth, however, was founded upon the most stubborn 
measures of protection that the world has ever known, which were 
only discontinued after they had accomplished their chief and 
greatest work,—the general perfection and supremacy of their 
manufactures,—as protection, with an enterprising people, is de- 
signed to accomplish. Protection was no longer needed, but 
cheap bread and cheap wages were the British problem to be 
solved by free trade. 

Great Britain formerly not only exacted heavy protective 
duties from merchandise imported into her home territories, 
but she pitilessly monopolized both the export and import trade 
of her numerous colonies,—drawing sustenance from the bosoms 
of her own daughters,—from which the fortunes and titles of 
many great families were created and the mercantile power of the 
kingdom established. These colonies are now far more prosper- 
ous under their own protective policy, but the mother-country 
continues to be largely their creditor, and still profits by a large 
share of their trade. 

After nearly 400 years of the most unexampled protection, 
Great Britain acquired the command of capital, machinery, steam 
power, and of long-trained labor, including even that of children, 
by which to compete successfully in the chief markets for the 
trade of the world. Her labor during the long season of protec- 
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tion, though never sinking to the level of the Continent, had long 
been underpaid, by direct act of Parliament until 1813, and un- 
derpaid to this day by class domination. It may be true that the 
wages of British workmen have advanced in the progress of the 
age even under the system of free trade, not post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc, but because their best workmen have had a whip in their 
own hands, and for $20 have had the power in one week to 
transplant themselves to America, where they could be better 
fed, better clothed, better educated, and better housed, or where, 
with fewer hours of labor, they could add from 50 to 100 per 
cent. to their wages. American competition has thus compelled 
an increase of free-trade wages, which must be conceded, or their 
best men would desert the manufacturers, and the latter, it 
should be confessed, do not seem to be grateful to the American 
promoters of such good works. 

It follows that the British workmen have derived and still 
derive an immense benefit from the system of American protec- 
tion. We claim no merit for this because we also ‘ have 
legislated for our own benefit and are satisfied with the 
benefits we have received.” The number of British im- 
migrants to the United States, for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1888, was 171,141, more being from England 
than from any other part of the kingdom, and a large proportion 
being mechanics and skilled workmen. ‘This does not include 
the many thousands arriving through the back door of 
Canada, of whom no account is made. This ceaseless flow of 
British immigrants supplies a multitude of potential reasons why 
wages in England ‘‘ have become both generally and absolutely 
higher, and greatly higher, under free trade.” Mr. McKay may 
not have been entirely accurate as to the wages paid in Wigan, 
though there is unlimited proof on the general subject of the 
great disparity of British wages when compared with American ; 
but the living testimony of these thousands of British immi- 
grants is an incontestable support of the American contention of 
protection against all theories. 

Workmen in Great Britain, when out of employment, are said 
to have no resource but the workhouse, but American workmen 
generally own their own houses, take their own newspapers, and 
have money in savings-banks. The increase in wages under pro- 
tection enormously increases the power of consumption by wage- 
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earners and by their families, while free trade only increases the 
luxuries of the rich, and the common people find them beyond 
their reach, 

Slavery in America, not caring for the wages of labor, long 
wedded many Southern States to free trade, but, having parted 
from slavery, they are now fast finding reasons for a divorce from 
free trade. 

Free trade does not even profess regard for the wages of arti- 
sans, and is based wholly on the idea of supplying the demands of 
the consumer at the lowest cost. How the armies which delve in 
mines and work in mills and factories are fed and housed, edu- 
cated and paid, does not concern the ‘dismal science” of Free- 
Traders—if only they can be cheaply paid. They start in the race 
by challenging the competition of the lowest-paid laborers of all 
the world. That wages under free trade, in such a race, can be 
equal to wages under protection is glaringly preposterous. 

Mr. Gladstone asserts that ‘“‘in your protected trades profits 
are hard pressed by wages.” The fair inference is—reversing the 
proposition—that profits of capital are not hard pressed by wages 
under free trade. In other words, wages must be hard pressed by 
free trade, and this is painfully exhibited by the present abound- 
ing strikes of British workmen. 

Mr, Gladstone gives Mr. Giffen as authority on British wages, 
and claims that from 1833 to 1883 the wages paid on exportable 
manufactures of Bradford and Huddersfield have advanced 20 
and 30 per cent. Why go back so far when the complete enjoy- 
ment of free trade is only claimed for less than thirty years? It 
would possibly be more fair to assume that much of the advance 
claimed may have occurred long before the era of free trade. In 
America we go back no further than 1860 to claim an advance of 
more than double the amount specified in the wages of laborers, 
both in factories and on farms. But, as Mr. Gladstone does not 
insist that wages are not higher in America under protection than 
in Great Britain under free trade, it would seem superfluous to 
offer statistical proofs of the wide difference known to exist, and 
with which the public on both sides of the Atlantic are not alto- 
gether unfamiliar. One fresh illustration of the difference, how- 
ever, may not be inopportune. The late great wage-strike of the 
London dockmen was made to obtain an increase of one penny 
per hour,—6d. (12 cents), instead of 5d. (10 cents), per hour,— 
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and the increase of one penny per hour has been reckoned as a 
crowning victory. Butthe ‘longshoremen, employed in the same 
kind of work on the docks of New York, are paid 30 cents an 
hour for day, and 40 cents an hour for night, work. Twelve cents 
an hour was stoutly resisted in free-trade London, while 250-per 
cent. higher wages still prevail under protection in New York. 


PROTECTION PUTS THE CHIEF BURDEN ON THE FOREIGNER. 

Protectionists claim, as Bismarck claims, that protection puts 
the chief burden upon the foreigner, who is compelled to pay the 
duty or give an equivalent by reducing the price of his products. 
They also claim that, in the long run, the consumers supply their 
wants at less cost than would be possible without protected home 
competition. For example, years ago moquette carpets brought $5 
to $6 per yard, but under protection, and owing to a loom invented 
by an American, they are now sold at $1.50 per yard and sometimes 
for less. Bessemer steel rails in 1867 brought $166 per ton, but 
with a protective duty the price in 1885 was only $28.50 per ton, 
and $27.50 in 1888. From 1867 to 1888 there were made in the 
United States 15,803,011 tons of steel rails, and 1,256,857 tons 
were imported. This new industry gives employment to many 
thousands of people, and presents only a single example of many 
showing the creation, as well as the increase, of the wage fund by 
protection. American railroads unquestionably obtained their 
steel rails in the aggregate at far less cost than would have been 
possible even with free rails and dependence upon foreign supply 
and foreign prices. When the American demand in 1872 
exceeded the home supply, the British price at once was advanced 
from 230 shillings per ton to 350 shillings, and again in 1880 the 
British price was for the same reason advanced from 170 shillings 
per ton to 200. Thisshows how merciless would be the greed of 
foreigners were our manufactures suspended for lack of protection. 


HOME MANUFACTURES SAVE MUCH OF THE COST OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

Home manufactures planted in every State alongside of the 
farmer largely save in distribution the heavy cost and waste of 
long transportation. Foreign merchandise landed at some sea- 
port must be distributed at great expense across the whole coun- 
try, and exports of grain must be freighted from the remotest 
interior States to seaports and then across the Atlantic. Both of 
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these outlays are either wholly avoided or greatly reduced by the 
presence of home manufactures, which are sold (their value being 
well known) by the wholesale, as well as the retail, dealer for a 
much smaller commission than are foreign goods, of the cost and 
merit of which the public are ignorant. 

The immediate proximity to farmers of manufactures is an ad- 
vantage so great that the holdings of farmers, in every locality of 
America where such proximity exists, can readily be sold for 
more than 50 percent. above the price of land where manufactures 
have not been established, and annually yield a much larger income. 

Americans prefer to make a home market for all of their 
agricultural products, and not to depend upon uncertain and 
elusive foreign markets. Every ship-load of wheat or corn ex- 
ported not only impoverishes the fertility of the land whence it 
was taken, but tends to reduce both the price abroad and at home. 
Free trade in America would cripple, perhaps ruin, both agricult- 
ure and manufactures, and protection is accorded to both; for 
here it is applied to both, and tends not only to shield them from 
harm, but has operated to increase the wages of agricultural labor 
equally with the wages of employees in manufactures,—which 
shows that any pretence about unprotected labor is wholly false 
and intended by American Free-Traders only to deceive. 

We have no class legislation, and protection protects one-half 
of the population no more than. the other; wool as well as cloth. 
All of our people are now free to labor where they choose, where 
they can earn the most and receive the highest reward; and the 
man who to-day works on the farm may to-morrow, if he pleases, 
find employment in the mine, mill, or factory, and obtain the 
customary wages awarded to like skill and service. 


PROTECTION PRODUCES THE BEST WORK. 


Protection turns out not merely good work, but the best. 
Local competition always pushes the best to the front. American 
locomotives are received in Australia, New Zealand, South Amer- 
ica, and elsewhere, as equal to any in the world, and as cheap. 
Some British manufacturers and traders stamp their cotton goods 
with American trade-marks because similar American goods, 
wherever known, fetch the highest price. House-furnishing and 
saddlery hardware, locks, joiners’ tools, watches, silverware, jew- 
elry, paper of all kinds, and many other articles of American 
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manufacture are often both superior to and cheaper than similar 
articles produced abroad. Our agricultural implements are recog- 
nized everywhere as the best inventions of the age. American 
sewing-machines and carriages easily take the lead of foreign 
fashions and foreign makes. When Mr. Gladstone presented to 
his forester an axe, he did not seek for one of English make, but 
found the best and presented one of American make. 

Mr. Gladstone declares that under high duties they had the 
‘*worst corks in Europe.” This was deplorable, but if they had 
only adopted the American remedy of the Maine law, they would 
not even have had 


“To stop for one bad cork the butler’s pay,” 


as the demand for corks would suddenly have been estopped. On 
our part, it is remembered that, prior to the development of home 
manufactures, America was forced to accept such sorry foreign 
goods as were offered, and here was the great dumping-place for 
inferior and Brummagem articles, which, like Pindar’s razors, 
were “made only to sell.” Protection has brought relief from 
such imposition 

Mr. Gladstone would be humorous, and endeavors to plunge 
the advocates of protection into the mire of a reductio ad absur- 
dum by saying : 
“If the proper object for the legislator isto keep andemploy in hiscountry the greatest 
possible amount of capital, then the British Parliament (exempli gratia) ougut to 
protect not only wheat, but pineapples.” 
This tropical illustration, though dimmed by age and long service, 
shows that Free-Traders claim not only a monopoly of trade, but 
of common-sense. The pineapple argument may be dismissed as 
too far-fetched. 

But Mr. Gladstone appears fond of extremes aud pursues the 
subject by adding the following : 
“If protection be, as its champions (or victims) hold, in itself an economical 
good, then it holds in the sphere of production the same place as belongs to truth in 
the sphere of philosophy, or to virtue in the sphere of morals. In this case, you can 
not have teo much of it; so that, while mere protection is economical good in em- 
bryo, such good finds its full development only in the prohibition of foreign trade ” 
It may be observed, “‘ in the sphere of philosophy,” that in the 
case of fire, water, and air, though all are useful servants, no one 
would say of either, “ You cannot have too much of it.” The 
supporters of American protection, on their guard against all 
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suicidal extremes, propose to reduce, as they have reduced pro- 
tective legislation, wherever and whenever the prosperity of their 
countrymen requires it, and are in no danger of being burned or 
drowned by protection, though they cannot escape an occasional 
gust of free trade from the trade-winds across the Atlantic. 
Evidently Mr. Gladstone would enforce the reverse of his 
proposition, or that ‘‘ you cannot have too much of” free trade ; 
doubtless feeling that other nations cannot have too much of it 
to suit Great Britain. If free trade is one of the moral virtues, 
however, as seems to be claimed, is it not rather reckless, “‘in the 
sphere of morals,” to disregard the wisdom of classic ages handed 
down bythe axiom, Juz medio tutissimus ibis? In their hard- 
pressed corn, iron, cotton, and silk industries, are there not many 
Englishmen ready to say of free trade, ‘‘ Good Lord, deliver us !”? 


FREE TRADE AMONG THE STATES. 


Certainly Mr. Gladstone has a fondness for the logic of ex- 
treme cases, and he asks, in relation to the greater profit in keep- 
ing labor and capital at home, this question : 


“ But if this really is so, if there be this inborn fertility in the principle itself, why 
are the several States of the Union precluded from applying it within their own re- 
spective borders ?” 


If this were asked with the expectation of serious consideration, 
it might be answered that local tariffs between the States would 
not only be inexpedient, but impossible to enforce, and they are 
properly superseded by the far better protection afforded by the 
general government. As a nation, we are one great family, or, as 
he calls us, ‘a world, and not a very little world,” where each 
one of the members contributes to the general welfare, where free 
trade has a special and exceptional domain for its proper develop- 
ment, and where its results are beneficent. As dependencies of 
Great Britain, we were annually robbed and had no protection, 
and therefore declared our independence. It was a great point 
through the union then established to escape local State tariffs, and 
national protection was secured in our very earliest legislative acts. 

It may not be impertinent now to offer a Roland for an Oliver, 
and to inquire, if there be inborn fertility in the principle of 
free trade, why it is not beneficently applied to the several large 
and populous colonies of Great Britain by the omnipotence of the 
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British Parliament. Surely a measure of this transcendent im- 
portance, which keeps her legislators constantly awake looking 
with anxious pity after the fiscal and moral interests of the 
United States, should not permit them to sleep when it equally 
concerns (to borrow Mr. Gladstone’s phrases) the waste, robbery, 
and imposition that are so rampant in British colonies and de- 
pendencies—embracing one-seventh of the land surface of the 
globe and nearly one-fourth of its population. ‘‘ Why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye?” Is it possible that Mr. Gladstone 
should have been unmindful of these great possessions—virgin 
fields for the planting of unadulterated free trade—when he 
penned the following eloquent sentence ?— 

“There opens before the thinking mind when this supreme question is propounded 
a vista so transcending all ordinary limitation as requires an almost preterhuman 
force and expansion of the mental eye in order to embrace it.” 

America won the battle for the colonists in 1776, when they 
were not suffered by Great Britain to work in the more refined 
manufactures even for their own consumption. The erection of 
steel furnaces and slitmills in any of her American plantations 
was prohibited. The exportation from one province to another 
by water, or even the carriage by land upon horseback or in a 
cart, of hats, wool, and woollen goods of the produce of America, 
was also wholly prohibited. We have changed all that. 


PRIMACY. 
Mr. Gladstone is pleased to say 


**that in international transactions the British nation for the present enjoys a com- 
mercial primacy; that no country in the world shows any capacity to wrest it from 
us, except it be America; that, if America shall frankly adopt and steadily maintain 
a system of free trade, she will by degrees, perhaps not slow degrees, outstrip us in 
the race, and will probably take the place which at present belongs to us; but that 
she will not injure us by the operation.” 

When all the great markets of the world are drying up as to im- 
ports of manufactures, and are being supplied by their own home 
products, how is it possible that the United States would not, as 
a rival, injure British trade by coming to the front and taking 
the place and primacy which at present belong to Great Britain ? 
Their government is making ambitious efforts in every quarter of 
the globe to obtain an increase of its foreign trade, and, if that 
is now diminishing, or insufficient for one, how can it be enough 
for two, or for both England and America ? 
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Of course Mr. Gladstone is sincere. He is among the first, if 
not the foremost, of loyal Englishmen, and could not be induced 
to advocate any measure that would not benefit his own country. 
He sees that free trade with America would offer a prodigious 
market for British manufactures, and that absorbing advantage 
hides everything beyond. But it will not be forgotten that the 
leaders of Great Britain, he proudly eminent among them,* not 
very long since were quite willing that such primacy as we then 
alone enjoyed on the American continent should be nullified and 
overthrown, and for their unlawful aid in that direction made 
an atonement of $15,000,000. 

But Mr. Gladstone plainly and bluntly builds all of his castles- 
in-the-air relating to our primacy upon our producing more wheat, 
corn, cotton, and mineral oils for foreign export, and says that we 
should not invest ‘in mills or factories to produce yarn or cloth 
which we could obtain more cheaply from abroad.” It follows 
that he would have the primacy wholly restricted to agricultural 
exports, and is oblivious of the fact—while his own country fur- 
nishes a very limited and about the only foreign market—that our 
present exports of these products operate adversely upon our 
agricultural interests, and that the policy of American protection 
is vigorously maintained in order to create a larger body of con- 
sumers at home and to give to agriculture higher rewards. Why 
should not America have its own home market? Surely nature 
is not against it, morality is not against it, and if free-trade 
science is against it, so much the worse for the science. We must 
make the market we do not and cannot elsewhere find. We have 
found that often less has been obtained for a very large export of 
cotton than for a medium or smaller one, showing that an excess- 
ive crop pays the least profit. Some of our Western States have 
also found the largest crop of corn most valuable as their cheapest 
fuel, and the wheat crop in some of our territories, like that of the 
apple elsewhere, when very large, pays little more than for the 
harvesting. 

Beyond this, Russia, Egypt, India, and other countries leave 
us to supply only a pitiful share of any deficiency of European 

* Mr. Gladstone was a Southern sympathizer, and in the Roebuck debate on ‘the 
recognition « f the Southern Confederacy said: “It is not, therefore, from indiffer- 
ence—it is not any adequate or worthy object on the part of the North—that I would 


venture to deprecate in the strongest terms the adoption of the motion of the honor- 
able and learned gentleman.” 
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food crops, and that at the minimum prices. South America, 
and our great American desert, improved by irrigation, may also 
soon prove the marvels of the age in the production of food crops. 
An increase of the supply from any quarter would instantly de- 
press foreign prices, leaving for American exports losses instead 
of profits; and our farming interests, with increased crops and 
without an increase of consumers, would sink to the level of those 
now so greatly depressed in Great Britain. Again, if, as sug- 
gested, we were no longer to protect and support home manu- 
factures, or investments in ‘‘ mills and factories,” but put our 
home market of 95 per cent. in limbo, or the paradise of fools, in 
order to increase the 5 per cent. (not including cotton) which we 
occasionally have of such exports, how long would it be before 
the prices of the products of foreign ‘‘ mills and factories ” would 
mount far above the present current rates in America? Our 
manufactures, outside of household industries, amounted in 1880 
to $5,369,579,191, and it is estimated will reach $7,000,000,000 in 
1890. Were we to surrender this unmatched field to free trade, 
the immense capital invested must be largely sacrificed, and thou- 
sands of laborers turned adrift, ‘the world all before them where 
to choose.” Europeans, with their 


“discontent 
Made glorious summer,” 


would rush to fill the void with their products, upon their own 
terms, and for them a new world would have been discovered by 
free trade. 

Purchasers of home products are sure to retain capital for the 
wage fund of laborers in their own country and keep it in circu- 
lation; but when purchases are made abroad, the capital goes to a 
bourn whence it never returns. 

The increment of capital employed in British manufactures is 
apparently becoming unsatisfactory and doubtful. If this were 
not so, why are there so many millions of British capital at the 
present moment fleeing from their free-trade home and running 
to and froin America as supplicants for any random employment? 
Evidently the wage fund for English workmen would appear to 
be unstable and on the wing. 

As to the charge of waste in practical protection, it would be 
equally just to charge the blessings of the falling rain and the 
heat of the summer sun with undue waste. It will be sufficient 
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for an American to point to the fact that the United States since 
1860, notwithstanding the boundless losses of both North and 
South in the late war, has much more than doubled its wealth and 
population, and since 1865 has reduced its public debt by the 
large sum of $1,693,426,676, so that our yearly interest charge per 
capita was in 1888 only 63 cents, while that of Great Britain was 
$3.75 per capita, or nearly six times as much. When any equal 
prosperity shall be visible among the people of Great Britain, it 
may be proper to meditate on the felicities of free trade. In this 
debt-paying race for the primacy, the British are just now only 
in sight, and Americans are not hard pressed by any rivals. 

Free trade miserably fails to offer remunerative employment 
or any vitality to the forces of the great mass of the people, and 
the waste of latent power is enormous. The division of the 
British population according to occupation, as set forth in their 
own statistical publications of 1889, was : 


ty CL <. 5 iccnsicncndeieeekodegedaicheninibeieteeneedeaean’ 10,818,206 
Indefinite, unoccupied, and non-productive............... cc cece ee eee ee ee ence 19,703,745 


Is not free trade responsible for this extraordinary excess of the 
non-productive population? These plethoric millions of mere 
drones surely cannot all be justly charged to the aristocracy. 


THE HINDER PARTS OF BRITISH FREE TRADE, 


It will be proper to inquire, What is the practical system of 
British free trade, which Americans are so urgently pressed by 
British statesmen, and by others who are not statesmen, to adopt? 
It may have worked well or ill for Great Britain; but what is 
there about it that should lead Americans to renounce the legis- 
lative precedents and the wisdom of their fathers, and to abandon 
the highway of their past and present matchless prosperity in 
order to follow a later-born experiment of our foremost rival in 
commerce and manufactures? ‘‘I fear the Greeks even when 
they bring gifts.” 

To answer the question, we are limited to a survey of the sol- 
itary British example, for n~ other nation treats free trade as any- 
thing better than a delusion and a snare. Free trade opens in 
Great Britain by levying a tariff duty on imported manufactured 
tobacco of 84 cents to 92 cents per pound; on unmanufactured 
tobacco, 104 to 116 cents per pound ; on cigars, $1.32 per pound; 
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on tea, 12 cents per pound; on coffee, 3 cents per pound—if 
ground or prepared, 4 cents per pound; on cocoa, raw, 2 cents 
per pound—if manufactured, 4 cents per pound. Among other 
items subject to duty are currants, figs, raisins, plums, prunes, 
soup, pickles, varnish, wine, gin, and all other spirits. These 
duties, it will be observed, bear heavily upon laboring people, who 
consume not less than 90 per cent. of the articles from which the 
largest part of British tariff revenue is obtained. The so-called 
revenue duty on tobacco, supplied from America, amounts to at 
least 1,500 per cent. The duty on tea and coffee is the same 
upon the lowest grade as upon the highest and choicest varieties. 
The free-trade idea is to place duties on articles not produced at 
home, instead of on such as are or ought to be produced there, 
and is the reverse of the American idea. 

But this model free-trade tariff failed to yield (in 1888) more 
than $98,150,000 of revenue, being only a little more than one- 
quarter part of the sum ($378,300,000) required for the ordinary 
support of the British Government, and our British friends are 
compelled annually to exhaust all the resources of .extreme taxa- 
tion to cover the enormous deficiency of thrice as much more. 

This dismal but inexorable sequence of the free-trade system 
has been in America studiously kept out of sight, where it forever 
should be, except in the emergency of a great war, and it will be 
enough now to catalogue its many sore titles. Supplemental to 
British free trade, and inseparable from it, will be found the fol- 
lowing: A land and house tax, paid by occupiers as well as by 
owners ; a tax on legacies and successions ; a stamp tax on bills 
of exchange, receipts, and patents; a tax on carriages, horses, 
man-servants, guns, and dogs ; an excise on gin and all other 
spirits; and a tax on incomes. The woes of our rebellion gave us 
all the experience in this sad line of taxation we shall ever covet. 
Only a nation struggling to preserve its existence, or to protect its 
people from famine and sudden death, would be willing to toler- 
ate so many Briarean arms clutching at the pockets of the people. 

This onerous system of taxation is made necessary by free 
trade, and by the ponderous British public debt. The public 
debt of the United States, less cash in the treasury, is $1,063,- 
004,894, while in 1888 the debt of Great Britain, with about 
half as much population, was £705,575,073, or $3,527,875,365— 
almost three and a half times that of the United States. 
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Revenue for the support of government must be had, but the 
British system presents its revolutionary odiam, and Americans 
have lost nothing of their ancient repugnance for stamp and ex- 
cise taxes. ‘The United States, however, is paying off its public 
debt upon the canter, and raises its revenue by duties on imports, 
scarcely felt by taxpayers, but which are a great encouragement 
to home industries, and so levied that the foreign producer must 
pay for his entrance to our market. Pedlers are made to pay a 
license to sell their ‘* truck” by each and every State ; and why 
should not the foreigner, exempt from all local taxes, who seeks 
to sell his products not merely in one State, but throughout the 
whole Union, be required to pay for the privilege ? 

Great Britain has an annual deficiency of food products, and 
it seems necessary to obtain a foreign supply for more than one- 
half of her people. Without the command of the sea for trans- 
portation this supply might be cut off ; and, to obtain means of 
purchasing it, it is also necessary to export manufactures and 
undersell all competitors in foreign markets, or her people must 
go without their daily food. 

Free trade appeared to flourish until it encountered too many 
protective tariffs of other nations, now universal, and unlikely to 
be abolished. They are Gibraltars that everywhere frown upon 
those who are plotting to supersede and destroy the home indus- 
tries of other people. British Free-Traders have found it hard 
to kick against such pricks, and now beg the help of America. 

‘*No other country,” Mr. Gladstone says of America, ‘ has 
the same free choice of industrial pursuits, the same option to 
lay hold not on the good merely, but on the best.” And yet this 
free choice, which gives to our people the control of all their 
natural forces, he would now limit, and give no option of mills 
and factories. America does not thrust its industrial theories 
upon Great Britain, and will be happy whether protection or free 
trade shall prevail there. ‘The large subsidies that are paid to 
British ships for carrying foreign mails far transcend what that 
service might be obtained for if free trade were allowed with 
foreign competitors, and the annual sums also paid to large and 
fast-going steamers, to be utilized first for trade and second for 
war purposes when needed, furnish examples in the highest fields 
of protection ; and we only lament and criticise our own short- 
comings in the same service. 
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MORE CHAPTERS OF GLORY THAN OF SHAME, 


Notwithstanding our ancient family difficulties, Great Britain 
must be credited with more chapters of glory than of shame, and 
America is now more firmly and tenderly attached to her people 
than to those of any other nation, and should be claimed as their 
best and most powerful friend, more especially since Great Britain 
seems to be step by step Americanized by the extension of the 
right of suffrage. Still we are now asked, in substance, to plod 
contentedly with hand labor, to raise corn and pasture herds, to 
dismiss our artisans, and forego machinery and all the forces of 
steam-engines, without which no nation, either in peace or war, 
can hope to be great oreven independent. The selfishness of 
those who merely seek an extension of British trade may ask for 
this, but not those who more prize American power and American 
fraternity. In Europe, Great Britain, if not misrepresented, has 
no allies, and, among all first-class powers, not one earnest friend. 
Would it not be a blunder for even British Free-Traders to pro- 
mote our acceptance of a policy that would be sure to reduce the 
United States to the rank of a second-rate power ? 

Mr. Gladstone bestows lofty praise upon the unrivalled strength 
of our country by an eloquent recital of the American advan- 
tages over all nations, of our immense territory where there is 
nothing that the soil would refuse to yield, the rare excellence of 
the climate, the vast extent of coal and other mineral resources, 
the inventive faculty of the people surpassing all the world, and 
sums up as follows : 


“TI suppose there is no other country of the whole earth in which, if we combine to- 
gether the surface and that which is below the surface, Nature has been so bountiful 
toman. The mineral resources of our Britannic Isle have, without question, princi- 
pally contributed to its commercial pro*minence. But When we match them with 
those of America, it is Lilliput against Brobdingnag.” 


Yet in the face of all this, with a continent instead of an island, 
with twice the population of Great Britain, and with more of the 
natural aptitudes for the widest fields of manufactures than can 
be claimed even for the people from whom we sprang, Mr. Glad- 
stone would place “‘ the most inventive nation in the world” in 
subservience to British free trade, and confine the American peo- 
ple to the production of cotton, corn, meats, and mineral oils, 
and have them abandon more millions of manufactures than are 
annually produced by Great Britain herself, and sink all ambitions 
VOL. CL.—NO. 400, 20 
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for the protection of any products ‘‘we could obtain more 
cheaply from abroad.” The anti-climax of the argument is rather 
conspicuous, and the American people will be in no mood to trail 
with a ‘** broken wing” their ambition in the dust, and will sur- 
render neither their manhood nor the bountiful gifts of nature. 


MORAL ASPECTS OF FREE TRADE, 


After all the economical arguments against protection appear 
to have been concluded, but not without some misgivings as to 
their efficiency, Mr. Gladstone summons to his aid for the final 
assault all the terrors of denunciation. He cannot finish what 
he calls his ‘‘ indictment against protection” until he has anathe- 
matized it as ‘‘ morally as well as economically bad”—not that 
all Protectionists are bad, but that the system tends to harden all 
‘*into positive selfishness.” This is an indictment with which 
all nations are graciously covered except the British, and the 
British may stand up and thank God that they “‘ are not as other 
men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publi- 
ean.” The world, however, will be slow to believe that free 
trade was adopted, or is now upheld, for any other reason than 
its supposed advantages, not to moral, but to British material 
and trading, interests. If any nation has exhibited more of 
purely financial selfishness than embroiders the history of some 
British administrations, it has not been recorded. This part 
of the indictment against protection is as gratuitous as it would 
be to say that not all Free-Traders are liars, but the system tends 
to harden all into positive falsification. Though we might highly 
appreciate the good opinion of Mr. Gladstone, he leaves us in 
no doubt that it cannot be won unless we ‘‘frankly adopt and stead- 
ily maintain a system of free trade.” We must, however, frankly 
and steadily maintain that the terms are too exorbitant. 

In his pathetic exhortation to Americans on the selfishness and 
moral aspects of the question, urging Protectionists to be good as 
well as great, Mr. Gladstone forgets that he and his countrymen 
are not entirely without sin, and may not, therefore, cast the first 
stone across the Atlantic even to hit Americans. But others have 
not forgotten that free trade was begotten by greed for the trade 
of the world, that it was the British war power which forced, and 
continues to force, the opium trade upon China, by which the 
Indian government obtains an annual income of near forty million 
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dollars; that the religion of Great Britain, politically established, 
may have something too much of perfunctory support through 
the union of church and state; that its laws of primogeniture 
were ordained to make the first-born rich and all the rest of the 
family poor; and that the soil of the United Kingdom is in fewer 
hands than that of any other country in Europe. 

To refute the charge against protection of a tendency to selfish- 
ness and lack of morality, American Protectionists may, with 
more pleasure than is afforded by showing that Free-Traders 
occupy a glass house, turn the light on all their past history, and 
offer the evidence of the equality of their laws and citizenship, 
the uprooting of the inherited laws of primogeniture, the uni- 
versal education through common schools, the liberal and spon- 
taneous support of Christian churches, the extinction of human 
slavery originally planted by the mother-country, the free home- 
steads to the landless, the disbandment of our vast armies at the 
close of the late war, and their prompt return to the peaceful pur- 
suits of life, the national magnanimity exhibited after victory 
over rebellion, the payment of our public debt even before it is 
due, the liberal pensions to those who have suffered in patriotic 
service (perhaps annually exceeding for like services all British 
appropriations for the last century), the higher dignity and 
respect accorded to women, the paternal care of the poor, as well 
as of the insane, the blind, and deaf-mutes, and the general 
absence of all beggars. 

We appeal finally from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. James Bryce, 
the author of ‘* The American Commonwealth,” whose work has 
already placed him in the rank of Gibbon, Motley, and de Tocque- 
ville. Unlike Mr. Gladstone,—except that he is also a member of 
the British Parliament,—he is not a partisan, and has devoted 
years to the study of the United States and its people, visiting 
every State of the Union for the sole purpose of impartiality and 
historic veracity. That Mr. Bryce is competent authority on ques- 
tions of the morals and selfishness of Americans, none will dis- 
pute. Setting forth American characteristics, he says: 

“They are a moral and well-conducted people.” 

“The average of temperance, chastity, truthfulness, and general probity is some- 
what higher than in any of the great nations of Europe.” 

‘Nowhere are so many philanthropic and reformatory agencies at work.” 
(Volume II., pages 247 and 248.) 


“In works of active beneficence no country has surpassed, perhaps none has 
equalled, the United States.” (Page 579.) 
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Mr. Bryce concludes his great work in the following pregnant 
words : 


“ America has still a long vista of years stretching before her in which she will 
enjoy conditions more auspicious than England can count upon. And that America 
marks the highest level, not only of material well-being, but of intelligence and 
happiness, which the race has yet attained, will be the judgment of those who look 
not at the favored few for whose benefit the world seems hitherto to have framed 
its institutions, but at the whole body of the people.” 


Justin S. MORRILL. 














THE QUESTION CLUBS AND THE TARIFF. 


BY SAMUEL W. MENDUM. 





AmoNnG the changes proposed in the Senate Tariff Bill, which 
passed the Senate on January 22, 1889, was an increase in the duty 
ontin plates from one cent, the present rate, to two cents per 
pound. While the bill wasyet pending, the Massachusetts con- 
sumers aud workers of tin plate, to the number of over three 
hundred, signed and forwarded to the Hon. Henry L. Dawes and 
the Hon. George F. Hoar, the Serators from Massachusetts, a 
communication in which the following specific questions were 
asked : 

1. Why double the tax on tin plates ? 

2. Why not let them enter free of duty ? 

3. Who are to be benefited by taxing us upon the tin plates we consume ? 

4. To whom doyou expect the proposed increase of tax will be paid—to the 
United States Treasury, or to private persons to induce them to undertake the 
manufacture of tin plates ? 

5. If to the latter, what chance do you think any workmen now idle in this 
country would stand in getting such private persons to employ them, in preference to 
the especially well-fitted Welshmen who would at once seek such employment here ? 
It will readily be admitted that these consumers and workers of 
tin plate had as good ground for consideration .; the representa- 
tive of the Iron and Steel Association, Mr. James M. Swank, who 
at the same time directed a letter to Senator Allison, as chairman 
of the Senate Sub-Committee on Tariff Revision, in which he ad- 
vocated strongly the increase of the duty on tin plate, and even 
admitted that the price of tin plates would be increased to con- 
sumers as a result of raising the duty. Nevertheless, so far as we 
are informed, our two Senators paid noattention whatever to these 
questions, and the attempt of the Massachusetts tin-plate workers 
and consumers to obtain the justification for a change so vitally 
concerning their interests was ineffectual. 

The idea, however, of asking specific questions with regard to 
the effects of our present tariff upon special branches of industry 
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appeared to find favor with some of our young men who have 
become interested in economic questions. Since the tariff had 
come to be the most important issue in our national politics, it 
was assumed that there must be a large number of people who 
would like to have more definite knowledge upon the subject. 
The time was especially opportune for educational work. A 
presidential contest had just been decided and politics were quiet. 
Honest arguments would not be restrained by anxiety for party 
welfare. By the method of question and answer, or question 
and refusal to answer, or question and neglect to answer, it was 
theught that the whole subject of taxation might be overhauled. 
Questions should be sent to those representing both sides, and 
answers from Protectionists or Tariff-reformers should be equally 
welcome. 

As these young men had no special interests at stake and, 
therefore, could not afford to invest large sums of money with the 
hope of a return, a cheap method of spreading their information 
was desired. ‘* Why not make the people thequestioners ?” The 
idea developed, and soon clubs, consisting of five or more 
members each, were organized in various towns and cities of the 
State. In order to facilitate the circulation of the questions and 
the publication of the answers in the press, a general secretary 
was elected, and the consolidated organizations became known as 
the United Question Clubs of Massachusetts, with a post-office 
box as their expensive headquarters. 

The first set of questions received treated of the duties upon 
fish, potatoes, coal, iron ore, and iron. There were seven separate 
questions, but, for the sake of brevity, I will make a ‘‘ com- 
posite” question of the whole: ‘‘ Do you think salt fish, smoked 
herring, frozen fish, potatoes, coal, iron ore, limestone, and iron 
ought to be taxed ?” These questions, addressed to Senators 
Dawes and Hoar, and Representatives Andrew and Candler, of 
the Third and Ninth Districts respectively, were forwarded to the 
various clubs for the signatures of the members. Twenty-threg 
clubs responded, and the questions, duly signed, were forwarded 
by the general secretary to the congressmen to whom they were 
addressed. 

Representative Andrew alone made specific replies to these 
questions. He expressed himself as opposed to the imposition of 
duties upon the articles named, and stated his reasons at length. 
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A part of his answer to the questions on coal and iron is here- 
with given : 

“In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are to be found deposits of iron ore of high 
quality, of cokeing coal in great abundance of the best kind, and of chemically-pure 
limestone, all lying within a range of six miles from the sea, to the shore of which 
they might be brought and converted into iron for our use; or they could be floated 
on barges into the harbors of Bath, Portland, Portsmouth, and Boston. We could 
then be supplied with pig-iron at from $9 to $11 a ton, coal at $3 a ton, and coke at 
$3.50aton. . . . If wesend to Pennsylvania, we must pay from $16 to $18 a ton 
for pig-iron, $4 a ton for coal, and from $5 to $6.50a ton for coke. . . . QOuriron- 
works in New England, which gave employment to thousands of our people, are 
being closed, winding up, selling out, or going to ruin, on account of both the lack of 
the crude materials and of the old scrap iron and steel and other waste materials, 
which we could derive in vast quantities from Cuba and South America and other 
points, in exchange for finished products, but from which privilege we are prohibited 
by taxation.” 

The publication of Mr. Andrew’s replies in the name of the 
United Question Clubs brought forth a storm of ridicule from 
protectionist papers, which devoted so much of their valuable 
space to denouncing us and our methods as to cause us to feel 
that we were, after all, of some importance, and that our shots 
were taking effect. The Boston Journal thought it necessary to 
warn Republicans to ignore the Question Clubs, and declared that 
the shortest way to extinguish them was “‘not to notice them.” 
The Journal itself could not practise its precepts. The Boston 
Advertiser aristoeratically insinuated that the questions, signed 
as they were largely by workingmen, would not warrant replies of 
value from public men. Several columns would not exhaust the 
ridicule which was hurled at the Question Clubs. This ridicule 
only served to help us by arousing the curiosity of the people, and 
the advertising cost us nothing. 

Representative Candler did not answer our questions. The 
fact that he was a Republican Congressman probably deterred 
him from an honest expression of his views. He did not even 
inform us that he had changed his faith from that to which he 
adhered in 1869, when he said, at a great meeting held in Chick- 
ering Hall to promote the reduction of taxation and the reform 
of the tariff : 


“All of them [food, coal, lumber, and iron] are in a measure cut off from us by 
the greatest humbug of modern times, the tariff of the United States.” 


The Boston Advertiser declared that it was ‘‘ insulting to our 
Congressmen to ask them questions about the tariff.”” What fol- 
lows shows how Senator Dawes was insulted by our questions. 
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While he did not favor us with categorical replies, still we were 
very glad to receive from him a letter conveying such evidence 
of the kindly spirit in which he received our questions that we 
felt sure, on what we considered very good grounds, that our 
movement was not so contemptible as the protectionist papers 
would have the public believe. Referring to the repetition of the 
questions on the different signed blanks representing the various 
clubs, he says: 

“There was no occasion for this formidable method of approach, for any one of my 
constituents, as well as the gentlemen who have signed these papers, is entitled to 
my opinion on all subjects of public concern. . . . These gentlemen inform me 


that they shall put questions to me from time to time. This is commendable, and 
they are entitled to a respectful answer, which they shall have at all times from 


me.” 

In order that the replies of Mr. Andrew might be tested, they 
were forwarded to the prominent iron-manufacturers of New 
England, with a request for an expression of opinion. The result 
was eminently satisfactory. Replies were received from the Hon. 
Peleg McFarlin, treasurer of the Ellis Foundry, South Carver, 
Mass., who has so persistently endeavored to show the Republicans 
of New England that the high tariff on iron, crude, scrap, and 
pig, is ruining our iron industries; Mr. A. N. Parlin, treasurer of 
the Magee Furnace Company, Boston; Mr. James C. Warr, of 
the Franconia Iron and Steel Works, Wareham, Mass.; Mr. Z. 
Talbot, manufacturer of shoe-nails and tacks, Holliston, Mass. ; 
Mr. W. B. Dart, treasurer of the Rhode Island Tool Company, 
Providence ; Mr. Lewis 8S. Judd, proprietor of the Fairhaven 
(Mass.) Iron-Works, and General John H. Reed, treasurer of the 
Bay State [ron- Works. 

All of these gentlemen indorsed the views of Mr. Andrew 
wholly or in part, and the publication of their replies in the 
leading papers of New England attracted wide attention and 
occasioned much discussion. It ought to be noticed that the 
above-named gentlemen are not “ visionary doctrinaires,” nor 
receivers of British gold, nor, as far as we are informed, members 
of the Cobden Club; but that they are practical business men, 
I herewith quote from the various letters. The Hon. Peleg 
McFarlin says : 


“It is sometimes but a step from the condition which threatens disaster to that 
which insures success. Restore the former reasonable tariff rate of 24 per cent. ad 
valorem on iron, and, while Pennsylvania will not suffer, New England will fecl a 
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stimulus in all her avenues of traffic. Scores of mills within her borders, now de- 
serted and silent, will throng with workmen and renew the hum of thrifty indus- 
try. ” 

Mr. James C. Warr speaks in no unmeaning terms when he 
Says: 
“As one who has been an unchanging member of the Republican party from the 
time of its organization, I enter my protest against the doctrine advocated by some 
stump speakers, more zealous than wise, during the late campaign, that New Eng- 
land, having within the reach of her hands iron as cheap as any that can be pro: 
duced in the United States, and coal as cheap as any that can be laid down in any 
city east of the Alleghanies, shall sacrifice her rolling-mills, foundries, machine- 
shops, nail, tack and shovel factories, boiler, engine, and locomotive works, and her 
other iron-working establishments of a hundred kinds, in order to satisfy the whims 
and fancies of some few extremists in New England, who, influenced by cunning 
Pennsylvania sophistries, are endeavoring to commit the Republican party to the 
advocacy of the suicidal theory that protection to American manufactures should 
be carried so far as to work the prohibition of raw materials to those States which 
are so unfortunate as not to produce any. If the mission of the Republican party is 
to pull down one by one the great industries of New England, then I have thorough- 
ly misunderstood ‘t, and have all these years been voting with the wrong party.” 


As a result of the discussion of the iron question, the Boston 
Journal felt obliged to break its rule to ‘‘ quietly ignore” the 
Question Clubs, and some refutation of Mr. McFarlin’s views was 
attempted. This paper held that 
“the migrations of the iron industry have been occasioned primarily by considera- 
tions of convenience and transportation, and proximity to the desired kinds of ore 
and coal. These are matters with which the duty on pig-iron has little or nothing 
to do.” * 

In other words, the Boston Jowrnal says in effect to our iron- 
manufacturers : ‘* You can’t do it, and we won’t let you try.” It 
must be a blind adherence to the party whip which causes this 
organ to oppose the efforts of our iron men to revive their 
industries by a reduction of the exorbitant duties upon iron. If 
the duty on pig-iron ‘‘ has little or nothing to do” with the state 
of our iron industry, why not remove it, or even reduce it ? If 
that were done, and then iron-manufacturing should prove a 
failure, our iron men would have to accept the result, just as the 
New England wheat-growers did when the wheat centre moved 
west. Again, the Journal takes a still weaker position when it 
says that, after all, 

“competition, not merely among mine-owners, but to even a greater ertent be- 
tween freight routes, has brought prices down to a point at which Canadian coal, of 


a quality suited tothe purpose for which iron-manufacturers desire it, cannot suc- 
cessfully compete.”t 


* August 1, 1889. t September 18, 1 89, 
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If the duty on coal is inoperative, why not remove it? If 
Canadian coal cannot compete, what need is there of keeping a 
useless duty upon the tariff-books ? Let us try free coal, and if 
Pennsylvania can do better for New England than Canada, well 
and good. 

And even weaker is the position of Mr. James M. Swank, secre- 
tary of the Iron and Steel Association, who is particularly excited 
over the efforts of the New England iron men to obtain free iron 
ore and coal. Ina recent Bulletin article he made the following 
statement : 


“The government does not attempt to force the cultivation of cotton in Ohio or 
sugar-cane in Michigan. Why should it be asked to attempt equally impossible 
results in connection with the iron industry of New England ?’”’ 

Overlooking the mistake in Mr. Swank’s premises,—for the 
government does, by high duties, force the production of 
sugar in Louisiana, an industry which, on the testimony of the 
sugar-planters themselves, could not exist but for the protective 
duty,—it is easy to prove him wilfully inconsistent. He fails to 
understand that the New England iron men ask for no govern- 
ment intervention in their behalf; but, rather, for a removal of 
the government prevention, consisting of exorbitant duties upon 
their raw materials. They want a fair chance, and Mr. Swank 
is not willing that they should have it, despite the statements of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, as quoted by Mr. McFarlin in the Journal 
of August 10, 1889 : 

* So far as foreign ecompetiton in pig-iron is concerned, if we have no tax upon that 
article, it would be confined to the seaboard districts of this country, where cheap 
transportation by water could be obtained from the centres of production in Europe. 
In the interior of this country iron is already manufactured at so low a price that 
foreign producers could not afford to send their product across the Atlantic and 
pay, in addition, large rates of freight for transportation by rail in order to compete 
in the interior with American producers.” 

We also have the testimony of another prominent Pennsyl- 
vanian to the effect that a vigorous reform of our iron tariffs will 
not hurt Pennsylvania, for which State the Boston Journal is so 
solicitous. The Philadelphia Record, of November 26, 1889, 
quotes the following from Major L. 8. Bent, president of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, of Steelton, Pa., the greatest in- 
dustrial plant in the State: 


“ng 


tive me free ore and I'll sell pig-iron in Liverpool and send steel rails to Lon- 
don. What American industries most want is free opportunity and not legislative 
protection nor restrictiun.” 
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Again, Mr. Swank is a zealous advocate of doubling the tax 
on tin plates in order that the tin-plate industry may be “‘ forced” 
in Pennsylvania. And in his letter to Senator Allison’s commit- 
tee he emphasizes the point that block tin is free of duty, so that 
American-to-be tin-plate-manufacturers could get their raw 
material (block tin) on as advantageous terms as England. 
Here is the spectacle of a Pennsylvania magnate, willing that 
by a heavy duty the price of tin plates should be somewhat higher 
to our consumers, accepting joyfully the fact that block tin is 
free of duty, and selfishly denying the right to an equal enjoy- 
ment of free raw material to his fellow-citizens in New England! 

Space does not permit me to treat in detail the questions and 
answers upon ofher commodities. The ‘* wool questions” were 
answered in detail by the Hon. John E. Russell and the Hon. 
William E. Russell, but were ignored by the Hon. John D. Long 
and Representative Rodney Wallace, of the Eleventh District. 
The Messrs. Russell argued strongly in favor of free wool, and ex- 
pressed themselves as firmly convinced that the present duties 
were a burden rather than a benefit to the farmer and the wool- 
grower. In response to a request for his opinion on these answers, 
Mr. Robert Bleakie, the well-known woollen-manufacturer of Hyde 
Park, replied, fully concurring in the views of these gentlemen. As 
a further indorsement of the opinions of the Messrs. Russell, we re- 
fer to the petition for free wool prepared by the American Wool 
Reporter and presented to Congress, which, up to December 12, had 
received the signatures of 517 wool-manufacturers and merchants. 

The Question Clubs now numbered fifty, and that number was 
increased early in August by the twenty-five new clubs whose 
members signed the lumber questions. Again, the Republican 
congressmen neglected to reply. Mr. Arthur T. Lyman, treas- 
urer of the Lowell Manufacturing Company, made in reply a 
strong appeal for the removal of the duties on lumber. Acting on 
the advice of General William F. Draper, of Hopedale, Mass., to 
send our questions to ‘‘ producers of lumber,” we received some 
very able replies. Mr. George F. Talbot, of Portland, Maine, for 
thirty years a timber-land-owner, bore excellent testimony to the 
prosperous condition of the lu~ber business under the reciprocity 
treaty with Canada. He concluded as follows : 


“ The duty on lumber aggravates the relative cost of lumber to the consumer; it is 
utterly useless as a protection; it deposits a mischicvous surplus in the Treasury, 
and it ought to be abolished.” 
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The questions on shipping received the signatures of 221 of 
Boston’s prominent merchants. The publication of the questions 
together with the names of the signers occasioned much dis- 
cussion. The chief effect of these questions was to revive the 
question of subsidies. Through the influence of protectionist 
journals, which have persistently maintained that England applies 
the doctrine of protection in a very high degree to her shipping, 
and have wilfully neglected to state that England does not pay 
out money to her ships except in return for service rendered, 
many of our people still believe that England pays direct boun- 
ties. The number of people holding that belief is, thanks to the 
agitation of the subject, constantly growing less. The reply of 
the Hon. David A. Wells is exhaustive and effective. In con- 
cluding his treatment of the subsidy question, he says : 


“England subsidizes ships in the same sense as the citizen subsidizes the butcher, 
the baker, the grocer, and the dry-goods merchant ; that is, she avails herself of the 
services of a very small proportion of her ships and ship-owners for carrying her 
mails, and pays them for it in exactly the same way as the United States pays 
railroad-, steamboat-, and stage-owners for performing similar service. And in all 
her history Great Britain has never appropriated a dollar for the purpose of aiding 
in the construction and employment of a British merchant ship, and no person can 
point to a single act of Parliament that ever gave a bounty or subsidy for such pur- 
pose.” 

There can be no doubt of the interest that has been awakened 
and the instruction that has been imparted with reference to the 
tariff by the United Question Clubs. The Republicans, realizing 
the growth of the tariff-reform sentiment in the State, deemed 
it expedient to so far modify the uncompromisingly protective 
attitude of the Chicago platform of 1888 as to: insert in their 
declaration of principles for the State campaign the following 
clause : 

“To our Senators and Representatives in Congress we would say that the 
Republicans of Massachusetts look to them to urge and support a thorough and 
equitable revision of the tariff, so as to adapt the protection which it affords to 
changed business conditions affecting New England industries in common with 
those of the rest of the country”; [and then by way of hedging] “ to maintain the 


American system of protection to American industry and American labor with 
which the party marched to victory at the last election.” 


The Democrats, on the other hand, boldly announced them- 
selves in favor of a vigorous reform of the tariff, and made the 
question the leading issue in the campaign, while the Republicans 
avoided the discussion as too dangerous to enter upon. In the 
Democratic platform appear the following statements: 


“We give our hearty support to the petition of the present Republican Governor 
of the State [Ames], and other leading iron- and steel-manufacturers of both polit- 
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ical parties, asking for free coal and iron ore and lower duties upon pig-iron. . . 
We demand that all materials for ship-building, whether of metal or wood, be re- 
lieved from the heavy taxation now imposed upon them, and made free of duty.” 

A challenge was issued by the Democrats to the Republicans 
for a debate upon the tariff with the candidates for Governer, the 
Hon. W. E. Russell and the Hon. J. Q. A. Brackett, as the dis- 
putants. The Republicans refused to accept the challenge, 
which, it must be confessed, was the wisest course for them to 
adopt. The result of the election was a surprise to even the most 
sanguine of the Democrats, for Mr. Brackett was elected by the 
small plurality of about 6,000 votes. 

The work of the Question Clubs is really but begun. We have 
been collecting a library of facts and opinions, and we purpose, 
when sufficient matter is collected, to republish our questions and 
answers in pamphlet form for distribution. 

In order that I might emphasize our gratitude, I have deferred 
until this place mention of the indebtedness of the Question Clubs 
to the invaluable assistance of the press of Boston and New Eng- 
land, and also of New York. The daily papers have been the 
sine qua non of our success, and I thank them heartily for their 
willingness to publish our numerous replies. With the slight ex- 
pense of a little printing and postage and the gratuitous publica- 
tion of our matter in the columns of the press, it is doubtful if a 
cheaper and more effectual method of economic education has 
ever been devised. 

SAMUEL W. MENDUM. 








COMING MEN IN ENGLAND. 


BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P. 


‘* Wno are the coming men in England just now ?” is a ques- 
tion often asked me of late. I think where the question has been 
put to me it generally bore reference to the coming men in poli- 
tics, art, and letters; for 1 do not suppose any one would care 
much for my opinion as to the coming men in science. Only the 
other day some friends were discussing the question as to our 
next poet-laureate. Browning is dead and Tennyson is very old. 
The place must soon be vacant. Who is to fill it? We have 
absolutely no poet left of the order of Tennyson and Browning. 
Swinburne has shot his arrow higher than any other living rival, 
but although Swinburne has lately in his works been putting on 
loyalty like a garment, and adulating royalty as if he were already 
a court poet, yet the memory of some of his lyrical blasphemings 
is too strong, I should think, to allow him any chance of invita- 
tion to become the successor of Tennyson. William Morris is a 
sweet singer, and in his order a true poet ; but he is too open and 
avowed a Social Democrat to have such a place offered to him ; 
and he certainly would not accept it even if it were possible that 
it could be offered. We have then a little cluster of poets and 
poetesses ; some very gifted and charming, but not one of them 
very strong or original. Besides, it has to be remembered that 
among the men I have mentioned, and among the men and 
women I am thinking of, there is none ‘‘ coming.” All have 
come; have given their measure ; have gone as far as they are 
likely to go. ‘They are past middle life. If there be any young 
strong singer with originality and genius, I do not know of him ; 
his song or his name has not reached my ears. The condition of 
things is much the same with the department of literature in 
which I am myself most directly concerned—I mean the novel- 
ist’s craft. Our really successful novelists, men and women, have 
come long ago; have been recognized by us for many years. 
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There is not one among them whose capacities and whose limita- 
tions are not perfectly well known to us all. It seems marvellous 
to me that so many really good novels should be produced in 
England every year ; and yet we have for years ceased to hear the 
sound of anything new. 

But the world of politics is curiously different from the world 
of letters and art. In the political world of England a man can 
hardly ever be said to have given his measure. If Lord Palmer- 
ston had died at the age of sixty-five, the world would never have 
known that it had lost in him a really great Parliamentary orator. 
If Robert Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke, had died at the age of 
fifty-five, just when his great battle against democratic reform 
was over, he would have been remembered as one of the most 
brilliant Parliamentary debaters that ever lived. From that time 
he dwindled away—or, as Carlyle says of somebody, he ‘‘ dwindled 
upwards.” He faded into the House of Lords and was gone. 
Time sets hardly any limits to possibilities of late distinction or 
sudden decay in our political life. When we talk of coming men, 
therefore, we have to speak with caution and reserve. We have 
to speak of men who at this hour seem to be coming to the front. 
One dare not be confident; there are so many changes. A few, a 
very few, years ago, every one in and out of Parliament would 
have said that the coming man was Sir Charles Dilke. 
About the same time was there a single observer, however keen, 
who would have ventured to say that there was anything in Mr. 
Balfour? Yet again, about the same time, the almost universal 
judgment of the House of Commons—I for myself did not accept 
it—declared Mr. John Morley to be a hopeless Parliamentary 
failure,—a mere student and man-of-letters out of place. At the 
present moment the most powerful public man in England after 
Mr. Gladstone himself is unquestionably Mr. Parnell. But if 
Home Rule were carried, it is not at all unlikely that Mr. Parnell 
would withdraw from public life and be never more heard in pol- 
itics. Some one who left England yesterday with his mind fully 
made up to the belief that Mr. Parnell is the coming man, and 
who lived away from civilization and newspapers for a few years, 
might come back to find Mr. Parnell’s political career already but 
a great memory. 

Still, under all those reserves, we may tell of the politicians 
who seem to be the coming men. Every really influential poli- 
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tician in England is either in Parliament or intends to be there. 
In my younger days there were still influential public men who 
led their people from the platform and not from the House of 
Commons, and who never thought of going to Parliament. 
But it is not so now. <A man of political capacity now has 
to go into the House of Commons. There has been for some 
years back a complete cessation of that long series of Par- 
liamentary duels which had been going on uninterruptedly 
since the days of Bolingbroke. I am speaking of the succes- 
sion of duels between the leader of the government and the 
leader of the opposition in which each leader was the greatest 
orator on his side of the house, and in which each rival was well 
worthy of the other. Bolingbroke and Walpole; Walpole and 
Pulteney ; Henry Fox and the elder Pitt; a later and a far 
greater Fox and a later and not less great Pitt; Canning and 
Peel ; and so on to Gladstone and Disraeli. Now for the time, 
though the fight is as fierce as ever, the duel of the leaders has 
ceased. ‘There is no one on the Conservative side of the House 
whom any man would think of setting up as an oratorical rival to 
Mr. Gladstone. Lord Salisbury is the most powerful debater in 
the party, but he stands on an entirely lower level than that oc- 
cupied so superbly by Disraeli ; and in any case he is away in the 
House of Lords and cannot even cross swords with Gladstone. 
Coming men in that sense there are none—at least none that I 
can see. I do not see a coming Gladstone on the one side of the 
field or a coming Disraeli on the other. 

But let us take our men as we have them; and men of very 
remarkable power and promise some of them undoubtedly are. 
Let us begin with the Conservatives, as they are the men in office. 
There can be little hesitation as to the name of the most rising 
man on the Conservative side of the House—his name is Arthur 
James Balfour. Mr. Balfour’s rise in the House of Commons has 
been sudden and strange. He has been in Parliament for many 
years, and had to allappearance given the House of Commons 


full opportunities of finding out what manner of man he was.: 


Everybody set him down as clever in a sort of priggish and feeble 
way ; full of self-conceit and affectation ; the sort of aristocratic 
and languid young politician to be much fondled and encouraged 
by some elderly duchess. Some observers thought there must be 
something in him, because, as they argued, a man could not have 
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all that appearance of self-conceit if there was not something or 
other to be self-conceited about. He made many speeches, all 
neatly and prettily turned, and wrought out in the most thoroughly 
approved academical fashion. Possibly it was in one sense rather 
against him than for himthat Lord Salisbury was his uncle ; it 
set off too much his personal insignificance. 

In 1880 the Conservative government suddenly appealed to 
the country and were defeated, and Mr. Gladstone came into 
office. Then Lord Randolph Churchill formed his famous Fourth 
Party. The Fourth Party consisted of four men—Lord Randolph 
himself, his close friend Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Sir John 
Gorst, a clever lawyer and keen debater, and Arthur Balfour. 
The chief end and aim of that party was to worry the leaders on 
both sides, but more especially the leaders of the side to which 
the four Free Companions themselves belonged. It must have 
been a delightful task to Lord Randolph ; and, indeed, the whole 
four seemed to enjoy it. Balfour was most constant in his at- 
tendance and paid his due contribution of speeches. These were 
the days before any rules had been passed preventing or restrict- 
ing obstruction, and we all made as many speeches as we liked. 
Mr. Balfour did his fair share of the obstructive work of his 
party, but he did not count for much in the opinion either of the 
party or of the House. I remember once likening the Fourth 
Party—it was in a speech I made in those days in the House of 
Commons—to the immortal Three Guardsmen and their suddenly- 
found companion, who afterwards became their leader, our dear 
old friend, D’Artagnan. The latter, of course, I identified with 
Lord Randolph Churchill ; Sir Henry Wolff with Athos ; Gorst I 
likened to Porthos, and Balfour to the sleek and self-complacent 
Aramis. The comparison told very well at the time. I noticed 
with some interest that it was afterwards reproduced in several 
newspaper articles without quotation marks or any reference to 
original authorship. Through all these years of the Fourth 
Party, and through all the limitless opportunities they gave for a 
man toshow great political ability if he had it, Mr. Balfour never 
made any mark. 

In 1886 the Tories came back to office, and, of course, they 
found it necessary to buy up the Fourth Party. So Sir Henry 
Wolff was dispatched on a misson to Cairo, and the other three 
free-lances were made members of the government. I do not 
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know if there is in Parliamentary history any other instance of a 
whole Parliamentary party being swallowed up and put out of ex- 
istence ina single day. Mr. Balfour was made president of the 
Local-Government Board, and did not m the least advance his 
Parliamentary reputation. The Tory government were not strong 
in numbers; their fate depended altogether on the vote of the Irish 
members: the Irish members combined with the Liberals on an 
important motion and the Tories were turned out. Then came 
in Mr. Gladstone, and then came the Home-Rule motion and its de- 
feat in the House of Commons, and the general elections and the 
return of Lord Salisbury to office,—and soon began the real career 
of Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour was made Secretary for Scotland in 
the first instance, and in that office he had nothing particular to 
do. And I well remember a snowy night in the winter—it was 
about the Christmas time of 1886—when I was visited in a New 
York hotel by a reporter for one of the daily papers to bring me 
the news that Mr. Balfour had been made Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant,—in other words, Secretary for Ireland,—and to 
ask me what I thought about the appointment. 

I confess that I thought it seemed like some stroke of droll 
humor in one of Mr. Gilbert’s most topsy-turvy pieces. Mr. 
Balfour now was to stand up in the House of Commons and face 
Gladstone, Harcourt, Morley, Parnell, Sexton, William O’Brien, 
Healy! It looked ridiculous. All the same, the appointment 
made Mr. Balfour. It turned him into a Parlimentary debater 
from having been a college-debating-society prig. He has become 
one of the best debaters in the House. It is needless to say that 
in describing him as a success I am not describing his Irish policy 
as successful. I am speaking of the debater, and not of the states- 
man. Ido not yet know—nobody knows—whether Mr. Balfour 
is a statesman or not. He has not had an opportunity given him 
of showing any claims to statesmanship. He has undertaken an 
impossible task—to govern Ireland at the present day by coercion. 
For such a task as that statesmanship is of no use; brains are of 
no use: Jack would be as good as his master; an idiot as good asa 
sage. Statesmanship will not enable a man to walk up a wall, or 
to jump over his own shadow. But what Mr. Balfour had an 
opportunity of proving was his capacity for debate, and he 
has proved it. He is by far the best debater on the Treasury 
benches. It is.all but impossible that he should not come before 
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long to be leader of the House of Commons, if the Tories continue 
in power. He surely is, to all appearance, a coming man. I 
should think that for the work of really great statesmanship he 
would be found wanting in sympathy, just as, so far as we can 
make out, he is disqualified for genuine eloquence by want of 
imagination. But he isa man with a future. To be nothing in 
the House of Commons for a dozen years, and then suddenly to 
get up and become the leader of the House is an achievement to 
be noted in political history. It is to Mr. Balfour’s advantage, 
too, that he is for the present relieved from any dread of rivalry 
on the part of his old colleague and leader, Lord Randolph 
Churchill. That amusing politican jumped off the coach in the 
hope of upsetting it and hurting somebody, and the coach went 
on just as well, or better, without him. He had his tumble for 
his pains. I do not believe he is extinguished by any means. I 
am sure he is inextinguishable. But his light is dim for the 
moment. 

It seems strange to speak of Sir William Harcourt as a com- 
ing man. He is more than sixty-two years of age ; he has been 
more than twenty years in the House of Commons ; he has held 
vurious high administrative offices ; has been Home Secretary ; 
has been Chancellor of the Exchequer. And yet I do not know 
how any one could now describe him as other than one of the 
coming men. For he has never been leader of the House of Com- 
mons ; he has never been Prime Minister ; and his chances of be- 
coming one or both have suddenly grown greater than ever they 
were before. He has changed his opinions with such astounding 
rapidity that no one can be surprised if there is in many political 
circles a certain doubt of his sincerity. But the one great ques- 
tion on which he changed his opinions is a question on which 
other men whose sincerity nobody has ever doubted have changed 
their opinions, too, and as quickly as he. If he had gone over to 
the anti-Gladstone side,—for that is what it is,—he would have 
been hailed with delight. If he had consented to take office un- 
der the Tories,—as his old colleague, Mr. Goschen, did,—he 
might have had almost any position he coveted. But he chose 
to remain with Mr. Gladstone, and has therefore had to sit in 
the cold shade of opposition for three years already. He is, 
above all things, a splendid fighter. He can always show the 
House sport—and Bolingbroke declared that the House of Com- 
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mons always likes the man who can show it sport. During the 
last two or three sessions he has done nearly all the real fighting 
of the party; at least, almost all that Mr. Gladstone could not find 
time and strength todo. He has had the good sense to be as- 
siduous in his attendance in the House, and, as Mr. Gladstone is 
no longer allowed to keep late hours there, all the rough battle 
of the latter part of the sitting is led by Sir William Harcourt. 

We are constantly asking who is to be the next leader of the 
Liberal party, or, rather, who is to be intrusted with the duty of 
leading the party when Mr. Gladstone cannot attend. A Rad- 
ical member said to me last session: ‘‘I don’t see any good in 
arguing the question. The man who is leading is the leader ; 
and can any one doubt that Harcourt leads us?” That is one of 
the reasons why I speak of Sir William Harcourt as still a 
coming man. Had I been writing on this same subject three 
years ago, I should not even have mentioned his name. 

There can be no doubt of the great intellectual power of Mr. 
John Morley. Mr. Morley is, after Mr. Gladstone, the man of 
most powerful intellect in the English Liberal party. Every one 
believes in his sincerity. He is becoming immensely popular in 
the country and on great provincial platforms. I am assured that 
he stands next to Mr. Gladstone in popularity. He has not as yet 
had very long experience of Parliamentary life, and, according to 
all the regular good old maxims of Parliamentary wisdom, he en- 
tered it too late for success. The one only comment which has 
to be made on the application of that maxim to him is that he ts 
a success. There cannot be any possible doubt on the subject. 
He is the only man on the front opposition bench who could dis- 
pute the leadership with Sir William Harcourt. He has greatly 
improved of late in debating skill and power; and, indeed, I 
think every speech he makes is an improvement on the speech he 
made just before. An orator, perhaps, he could never be; but 
there is an eloquence of exalted thought put into noble language 
which sometimes carries the sympathetic listener away, as if he 
were under the spell of the born orator’s enchantment. There is 
a sort of charm, I think, about that look of the student, of the 
recluse even, which Mr. Morley still retains, and always, perhaps, 
is destined to retain. He seems like some gowned scholar in a 
camp. If he fails to become a successful statesman of the higher 
order, I think it will be because he wants hopefulness ; because 
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he is inclined to a certain pessimisin in politics; because his tend- 
ency is rather to believe that things will go wrong than to feel 
assured that they must come right. He lacks animal spirits ; 
and it would be hard indeed to overrate the importance of ani- 
mal spirits in the big struggles, the rongh-and-tumble fights, of 
English Parliamentary life. I have heard it said that he cannot 
be a successful leader because he dislikes speech-making ; because 
he makes speeches as a matter of duty; because his first impulse 
is to sit still, while the first impulse of a different sort of man 
would be to rise to his feet. But I do not think there is rch in 
that. The most successful party leader the House of Commons 
has known in late years hates speech-making quite as much as 
Mr. Morley does, and only gets on his feet when he feels that it 
would not be right to remain silent: I mean, of course, Mr. Par- 
nell, who has managed to nrake a little handful of men do the 
work of a great army. 

And Mr. Labouchére—what of him? Is he not a coming 
man? ‘Alas! I know not,” as Hamlet says. Mr. Labouchére 
is a coming man if he really wants to come. He has many ad- 
vantages. He is, in the first place, a man of great talent; he is, 
in the next place, a man of great courage; and he is, in the third 
place,—and this counts for a good deal in English political life,— 
arich man. He can take a high place if he will. But he must 
first get the average Englishman to take him seriously ; and will 
he care to do that ? Even if he begins to try it, will he not get 
tired of the effort and give it up? Will he ever be able to resist 
the temptation of startling the ordinary British Philistine and 
making him “‘situp”? I believe Mr. Labouchére to be a perfectly 
sincere man in politics, as in other things. I believe he has a 
profound conviction of his democratic code. I cannot fancy his 
being afraid of anything. I believe he has that generous weak- 
ness which makes a man instinctively inclined to champion a 
cause when it is weak, to help a man who is down. But Mr. 
Labouchére has so long amused himself and the world by playing 
the part of a cynic and a political farceur that I am not certain 
whether he would be able to get rid of the stage attire and con- 
sent to be himself. The working democracy certainly believe in 
him. He is tremendously cheered on all democratic platforms. 
Perhaps the consciousness which must grow on him more and 
more—the consciousness of that serious power behind him—may 
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bring him at last to play openly and avowedly his own serious 
part. I say to play it ‘‘ openly and avowedly”; for I believe he 
has always been playing it seriously to himself. Let him play it 
openly, avowedly, to the House of Commons and to the country, 
and I do not see what is to prevent him from being one of the 
first and foremost of the coming men. 

Mr. Labouchére’s political colleague, Mr. Bradlaugh, is, to 
all appearances, a coming man. Mr. Bradlaugh has carefully 
cultivated the House of Commons. He came in with the reputa- 
tion of being, among other things, a great platform orator—a 
very Boanerges of the East-End meeting and the provincial 
meeting. He has a powerful form and a most tremendous voice. 
When, after a long struggle, he was at last allowed to take his 
seat in peace, the House assumed that it was in for frequent and 
ponderous rhetorical exercitations. * Mr. Bradlaugh gave the House 
nothing of the kind. Henever, so far as I know, madea long speech. 
He always goes straight to the point, and when he has said what 
he wants to say he always sits down. He is really a very eloquent 
and powerful speaker, with a remarkably impressive voice, and it 
must be a temptation to such a man to let himself fully out now 
and then. But Mr. Bradlaugh is always concise, and the House 
now knows perfectly well that he, at least, will never bore his 
audience, Then he has devoted himself very closely to what we 
call the “‘ business of the House”—to committees, and private 
bills, and all that sort of work which your popular orator gener- 
ally disdains with a lofty disdain—and the House likes a man who 
looks after its work. Moreover, he is a man of the most winning 
courtesy of manner. He has disarmed the dislike of all his former 
political and religious opponents—and he had a good many of 
them—by his anxiety to oblige, by his willingness to make grace- 
ful concessions, by his genial toleration of difference of opinion. 
He is, I should think, destined before long to be a member of a 
Liberal administration, and even of a Liberal cabinet. 

Any American who really knows England’s political and social 
life, and who has known both for the last ten or a dozen years, will 
agree with me that such a probability—such a possibility even—is 
a marvellous phenomenon in English political history. It is not 
so many years since Mr. Bradlaugh, struggling like a man fight- 
ing for dear life, was dragged out of the lobby of the House of 
Commons, dragged down the stairs of the members’ private 
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entrance, and thrust into Palace Yard by a whole cluster of 
policemen. No such scene had ever before taken place in our 
generation. The one which nearest preceded it was when the 
gallant seaman, Lord Cochrane, afterwards Earl of Dundonald,— 
one of the very last of the old brood of sea-kings,—escaped 
from the prison where he was lodged on an unjust charge, and 
boldly assumed his place in the House of Commons; was ordered 
to be removed, resisted with all his gigantic strength, and was 
dragged away at last by sheer force of numbers, carrying with him 
a large portion of the woodwork of the bench to which he was cling- 
ing in a desperate spirit of resistance. Cochrane afterwards passed 
into the House of Lords. I venture to predict that Mr. Brad- 
laugh will pass into a Liberal cabinet. And, as Mistress Meg 
Dods says in Scott’s romance, “‘ What for no?” 

What of Sir Charles Russell, the great advocate—the greatest 
advocate the English bar has known since the beginning of the 
century ? Is heacoming man? Has he any higher point to 
reach ? He may, of course, in time become Lord Chancellor. 
Up to the present the office of Lord Chancellor cannot be held in 
England by a Roman Catholic, and Sir Charles Russell is a Roman 
Catholic. But no one doubts that, if the Liberals came into office, 
they would abolish this absurd and anomalous restriction—abolish 
it, perhaps, even for the mere sake of enabling the office to be 
tendered to Sir Charles Russell. But would that greatly enhance 
his position ? A Lord Chancellor goes out of office with his party, 
and then he becomes a mere peer and can never go back to the 
bar—can never again play the part which made him great. 
**Gout and a peerage at fifty” Disraeli describes as the success of 
the bar. Was there ever in recent times a man who retained any 
real power in politics after he had become Lord Chancellor ? At 
one time a dethroned Lord Chancellor did in some instances retain 
his influence over the House of Lords and even the political world; 
but in our time the acceptance of the office means something like 
‘* evaporation ”—to use the phrase applied in the reign of the sec- 
ond George to a public man put out of sight by a moment of high 
place. If I do not call Sir Charles Russell a coming man, it is 
only because I do not see anything he has yet to come to which can 
put him any higher than the position which by universal consent 
he already occupies in England. 

I should feel inclined to reckon Mr. Henry Fowler among the 
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coming men of the House of Commons. The name of Mr. Fowler 
is not, I fancy, much known in the United States. But he isa 
very rising public man. He is a lawyer and a banker; he nat- 
urally understands affairs well, and he is an admirable debater,—if 
not even an orator,—with an impressive manner anda strong and 
musical voice. He held office under Mr. Gladstone’s leadership, 
but he had no great chance of distinguishing himself. Lately he 
has been coming more to the front. Of course there are several 
men in the House of whom much might be expected. Take a 
man like Professor Bryce, for example—who is to say how far such 
aman may not go? But such men are not at the present time 
coming men, according to my reading of the words and their sig- 
nificance ; they are not to the front just now ; they are not doing 
anything in particular; nobody is talking about them. I have 
purposely refrained from saying anything about my own country- 
men and colleagues—except for the few words I have said about 
Mr. Parnell. I have said nothing about men like Lord Rosebery 
and Lord Spencer, because I am convinced that the time has gone 
by when England could really be governed by a member of the 
House of Lords. Even if Lord Spencer or Lord Rosebery should 
ever become nominally Prime Minister,—quite a likely thing in 
both cases,—yet the man would not really have advanced one 
step beyond his present position. The ruling spir{t in the House 
of Commons must rule the country. 
Justin McCaeruy. 
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SIR WM. THOMSON AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


BY GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC COMPANY. 





THE article on ‘‘ Electric Lighting and Public Safety” by 
Sir William Thomson in the February number of the Nort 
AMERICAN REVIEW possesses unusual interest by reason of its 
clear and forcible presentation of the precautions which have 
been adopted by the authorities in Great Britain to secure to the 
public the utmost possible degree of safety from electric currents 
conveyed by overhead conductors, and especially because it fur- 
nishes an adequate explanation of the unusual number of difti- 
culties and fatalities which have occurred in connection with such 
conductors in the city of New York and in certain other localities, 
where the attempted municipal regulation of electric circuits has 
been of such a character as to aggravate tenfold the very evils it 
has been designed to remove. Of the points discussed in this 
article, the one which should receive the most careful attention at 
the present time, on account of its bearing upon the immediate 
future of the electric industries in the United States, is that 
which has reference to the recent action of the authorities in 
Great Britain concerning the granting of ‘‘ provisional orders ” to 
companies proposing to undertake the electric lighting of munic- 
ipalities and municipal districts. It is only necessary for my 
purpose to quote his conclusion, which is as follows : 


“It may be considered, indeed, as now definitely resolved that the distribution of 
electric energy for light and power in the towns of the United Kingdom shall be by 
underground conductors, and plans for carrying this into effect safely and economi- 
cally are engaging the anxicus consideration of electrical engineers.” 


An examination of the Board of Trade regulations appended 
to Sir William’s article discloses one fact of controlling import- 
ance, and that is that not only must electric light and power con- 
ductors, even when safely and securely erected and perfectly 
maintained, be surrounded with costly safeguards, but every 
telegraph, telephone, or other wire must be equally well protected, 
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of course at a cerresponding expense. In localities having an 
extensive network of these wires, an attempt to secure safety by 
the rigid enforcement of the Board of Trade regulations may well 
cause Sir William to remark that ‘‘ the fulfilment of these rules 
can, indeed, be made practically certain. But at what cost?” 

In view of the experience already had in this country, it may 
be taken for granted that no sane person would now undertake to 
erect aérial electric light and power wires in any locality in 
which telegraph or telephone wires were numerous, if compelled 
to comply strictly with the regulations of the Board of Trade. 
In fact, the evident determination of the authorities in Great 
Britain to virtually prohibit the use of aérial electric light and 
power wires in cities may be construed as a final determination 
that the problem of safe electrical distribution can be solved only 
by resorting to the use of underground conductors. One might 
almost go so far as to say that these regulations are in themselves 
sufficient, by rendering aérial electrical distribution in a com- 
mercial sense impossible, to do away with the necessity for their 
existence. 

The enormous pecuniary damages which, in obedience to pub- 
lic clamor, have been inflicted upon those electric-lighting com- 
panies in New York city having their conductors overhead, 
mainly because of ill-secured and abandoned telegraph and tele- 
phone wires which persisted in falling down upon them, have 
sufficiently emphasized the fact that it is not worth while tor any 
electric company doing business in that city to give further con- 
sideration to the problem of distribution for light and power 
service other than by means of underground conductors. Hence it 
will appear that much remains to be done towards the solution of 
the real problem ; the necessary regulations, and even in a great 
measure the considerations on which these are to be based, are yet 
to be formulated. Instead, therefore, of devoting further space 
to the discussion of the Board of Trade regulations, it would seem 
more desirable to consider how we may guard against some of the 
difficulties and dangers which are liable to occur in the distribu- 
tion of electric light and power currents by means of underground 
mains ; not unmindful of the fact that the constant march of 
improvement may render regulations which are ample and suf- 
ficient for to-day totally inadequate or even worse than useless 
for the conditions of to-morrow. 
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Before undertaking to frame specific regulations for guarding 
against the danger which is to be apprehended from electric 
currents traversing underground conductors, it is important to 
ascertain with as much accuracy as possible its character and 
extent. So far as concerns the consumers of electric energy in 
any form, or the general public, the danger may obviously be 
divided into two classes: first, the risk to persons from physical 
contact with a conductor charged with electricity at a high tension 
or pressure; and, second, the risk from fire originating from 
the heat-energy of the electric current under certain conditions. 
Concerning the first class Sir William Thomson says: ‘‘I may 
remark that 100 volts in the house is perfectly safe to the user, 
whether the current be alternating or continuous, as is proved by 
large and varied experience in England”; hence the only precau- 
tion necessary to guard against injury is to prevent the possibility 
of contact with a conductor charged with a high-tension current. 

Before proceeding to discuss the danger from fire, it is, per- 
haps, desirable to give the reader some idea of the difference in 
this respect between the behavior of the alternating and the con- 
tinuous current. It is now quite generally understood that in the 
generation of electricity for electric lighting and similar purposes 
a coil of wire with united ends is caused to approach a mag- 
net, by which operation a pulsation of electricity flowing in a 
definite direction is produced in the wire; and when the coil is 
withdrawn from the magnet, another similar pulsation is produced, 
but this time in the opposite direction. The repetition of this 
operation produces a succession of pulsations, alternating in 
direction, which is termed an alternating current ; and in what is 
known as the alternating system of distribution these natural cur- 
rents are used in the distributing mains directly, as they are pro- 
duced by the generator. The production of what is known asa 
continuous current involves the changing of every alternate pul- 
sation by a complicated mechanical contrivance called the com- 
mutator, which, through two sets of brushes,—one set taking all 
of the positive currents, and the other all of the negative,—causes 
the successive pulsations all to flow in the same direction, consti- 
tuting what is technically termed a direct current and usually 
spoken of as a continuous current. This current is similar in 
character to that generated by the well-known chemical batteries. 
Although the alternating current is really the natural current, 
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and has been known as such for half a century, yet it is only 
within a very few years that the appliances for its utilization have 
been brought to sufficient perfection to be of practical utility, 
and it is only still more recently that its inherent advantages over 
the direct current for all purposes of electrical distribution are 
becoming recognized and appreciated. The fundamental and all- 
important advantage, in this respect, which the alternating cur- 
rent possesses over the direct current resides in the fact that an 
alternating current, when made to traverse a coil of wire, is 
capable of inducing or creating in an independent coil of wire in 
the neighborhood of the first coil a similar alternating current of 
equal energy, but capable of having its pressure or its quantity 
modified to any required extent—a result which the continuous 
current is utterly incapable of producing. 

This important characteristic of the alternating current renders 
it possible to generate an electrical energy of any desired low press- 
ure in a local system of conductors situated at any point, yet hay- 
ing no electrical connection, of any character whatever, with the 
main conductors. By means of an apparatus known as a converter 
or transformer, which consists of little else than a mass of iron and 
copper inclosed in an iron box, the electrical energy traversing the 
main conductors is converted into magnetism—a perfectly inert 
and harmless form of energy, capable of producing neither heat 
nor shock, nor of being appreciated by any of our senses—and 
this is reconverted into electrical energy for local distribu- 
tion. The interposition of this absolutely harmless form of en- 
ergy as one link in the chain of effects secures, under proper and 
well-understood conditions, an absolute safety from fire which it 
is impossible to obtain when the continuous current is used, for 
the reason that the latter necessarily involves an unbroken and 
direct electrical connection between the distributing and the con- 
sumption circuits. That the distribution of electricity by alter- 
nating currents of high tension, the transformation of the same 
by converters into low-tension currents, and the absolute discon- 
nection of the two systems of conductors, are becoming generally 
recognized as features of controlling importance, is abundantly 
testified to by the almost universal adoption of these characteris- 
tics in the modern electric-lighting plants in Great Britain, conti- 
nental Europe, and South America, while in the United States 
more than four-fifths of the central-station plants which have 
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been erected during the past year are of the alternating sys- 
tem. 

The recent distressing calamity in Washington, which resulted 
in the death of the wife and daughter of Secretary Tracy, again 
enforces the lesson that of all the dangers which confront us 
none are so imminent and none so difficult to guard against as 
those which arise from fire ; and it is scarcely necessary to say 
that the continual apprehension that a fire may originate at any 
moment from wires connected to underground electric mains may 
become almost unbearable. We are but too frequently reminded 
of this danger by such occurrences as the recent destructive con- 
flagration in Boston, which is believed to have resulted from an 
electric current, or other fires in New York city during the past 
few months due to the same cause, among which may be men- 
tioned the sudden and complete destruction of the Pearl-Street 
electric-lighting station, which is understood to have been caused 
by an imperfection in the low-tension underground mains receiv- 
ing their supply therefrom. These disasters, as well as the inci- 
dent related in this Review by Mr. Edison, who stated that a 
contact between the mains of his underground circuits, at the 
corner of William and Wall Streets, resulted in burning up the 
iron and copper of the conductors, and the reduction of the 
paving-stones for several feet around to a molten mass, show that 
it has become imperatively necessary to reconsider and revise the 
present rules and regulations, and to adopt such new ones as may 
be found necessary to remove this omnipresent danger from fire 
caused by electric currents. 

In considering this source of danger it should be borne in mind 
that electrical fires are results which are due directly to the quan- 
tity or volume, and not to the tension or pressure, of the current. 
The welding together of massive iron bars is quickly and perfect- 
ly accomplished with an electrical pressure of only one volt, 
although the volume of current is, of course, enormous. In the 
case cited by Mr. Edison, had the same electrical energy been con- 
veyed ata pressure of 2,000 volts, instead of 110, no such destruct- 
ive development of heat. could have been possible; or had the 
mains of the system referred to by him been subdivided, instead 
of being interconnected into one enormous net-work similar to 
that of the gas-pipe system, the volume of current at any one 
point would have been wholly inadequate to produce effects like 
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thuse described. It scarcely need be demonstrated that so long 
as vast systems of electric mains continue to be interconnected 
underground, and all the electricity of low tension and 
great quantity that can be supplied by engincs ef 1,000 to 
2,000 horse-power is poured into them, so long may we confidently 
expect from time to time these destructive conflagration. - riginat- 
ing in underground conduits. No more effective plan to insure 
great destruction whenever a contact takes place between two 
wires could possibly be devised than the interconr ~-.on of all the 
mains, for the reason that it enables the aggregate energy ». the 
whole station to be suddenly concentrated from every Cirection 
upon some one point ; and this is equally true whether the contact 
occurs in the street or within the walls ofa building. 

A very important, but little-understood, source of danger 
from fire arises from the leakage of current from underground 
mains, which is taken up by water- or gas-pipes. Where the 
amount of wire interconnected is large, this leakage is sufficient 
to light a considerable number of lamps as effectively as if they 
were attached to the wires in the usual manner. If, therefore, 
any wire having a direct connection with an underground main 
is accidentally brought into contact with a gas- or water-pipe, a 
fire may be instantly started in a place wholly concealed from 
observation ; or if the electric wires are laid underneath a floor, 
and their insulation is defective at any point, even the solution of 
soap and water used in scrubbing may establish a path for the 
electric current, which will be followed in a few minutes by a 
well-developed fire. As the wires in buildings become older, 
their insulation is likely to become more and more defective, and 
with the lapse of time wires once well insulated, especially in 
situations in which inspection is difficult, will, when in connection 
with an imperfect system of distribution, become sources of danger. 

It is conceded by all familiar with these matters that contact 
with a conductor charged with an electrical pressure of one hun- 
dred volts or less is not in the least dangerous to persons, whether 
the current be direct or alternating ; but so far as the fire-risk in 
buildings is concerned, it make a vast difference whether a press- 
ure of one hundred or of fifty volts is used. In experiments which 
have been made expressly to determine this difference, it was 
found that a fire could be easily started between two wires with one 
hundred volts of direct current by the moisture from such water 
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as is commonly used for cleansing, while it was quite impossible 
to do so with a pressure of fifty volts of alternating current. It 
would, therefore, seem to follow from these considerations that 
the abandonment of the practice of cunnecting the street mains 
directly with the wires in buildings will remove at once and 
absolutely the most inminent fire-risk which otherwise is ever 
present ; while by taking one step further, and reducing the 
pressure on the wires in buildings to, say, fifty volts, we shall so 
diminish the possiblities of the occurrence of a fire that there can 
no longer be any ground for ‘h- slightest apprehension on this 
score in the minds of those enjoying the benefits of the electric 
current supplicd from undcr round mains. 

The sufficiency of transformers or converters to absolutely 
prevent electrical connection between the street mains and the 
wires within buildi--, has »metimes been questioned. An in- 
vestigation has shown that in the converters constructed by some 
manufacturers the coil connected to ‘1.2 high-tension mains is 
wound upon a form «- bovbin, and hv cecond coil connected to the 
house wires is then wound “irectly upon this first coil. It is not 
strange that with converters of this construction contacts have 
sometimes been formed between the high-tension and low-te1.sion 
wires, from which, at least in some instances, serious results have 
followed. In a properly-constructed converter a wholly different 
course is pursued; the two coils are wound separately upon separate 
forms, each layer of each coil being cffectually insulated from all 
others, and when completed each coil is carefully wrapped with 
insulating material, after which they are placed in position, but 
at such a distance apart that it is impossible fur the cur- 
rent to pass from one coil to the other, »ven if the insulation 
were not perfect. Many thousands of such con’ertc:; have been 
put in use by the company which first introduced tho alternating 
system in this country, and there has never yet been a single in- 
stance recorded of an accidental connection between the high- and 
low-tension coil. All converters are, or should be, placed in fire- 
proof situations at the point where the wires from the street main 
enter the building, and accessible only te authorized persons. 
Under these conditions it is evident that it will be impossible for 
any person within the building to come in contact with wires 
carrying a greater pressure than fifty or one hundred volts. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that, so soon as the requirements 
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for safety are fully understood, the use of insufficient and dan- 
gerous forms of converters or transfory.ers will be prohibited. 

One point which should not be overlooked, while considering 
the question of electrical distribution, is that with reference to 
the space now available in our city streets for underground work. 
One of the ducts in the subways as now constructed in New York 
city will accommodate a pair of wires capable of carrying, say, 100 
amperes of current. If the pressure were to be limited to 200 
volts, as some have proposed, such a pair of wires would supply in 
ordinary practice only 400 incandescent lamps, and those must be 
within a limited distance from the station; but if the pressure 
were to be increased to 2,000 volts, these same wires would supply 
no less than 4,000 incandescent lamps; and, moreover, these 
might be at a distance from the station many times greater. 
Hence with the low-pressure current it will require at least ten 
ducts to provide for the same amount of lighting over a small area 
as could be effected with one duct at a pressure of 2,000 volts, 
and this is true even in an extensive distribution. 

The immediate dangers from underground conductors are of 
two kinds ; one arising from contacts which may occur between 
the electric wires, and the other from explosions of gas which may 
accumulate within the manholes. The frequency of the first will 
depend upon the number of wires, or, speaking more accurately, 
upon the quantity of current carried ; while the latter are more 
liable to occur where there are many conduits and manholes. It 
seems clear, therefore, if by using high-tension currents the ex- 
tent and area of the main conduits can be reduced to one-tenth of 
those required for low pressure, that there is every reason to expect 
that, when all the advantages are fully understood and appreci- 
ated, the use of « high-tension main current will be enforced purely 
from considerations of safety, without reference to economy. 

Concerning the violent explosions of mixed air and gas in the 
subways and manholes, it has been observed in New York that 
they are quite as liable to oceur in cases where the wires are used 
exclusively for the telegraph or telephone service, or for low- 
tension currents, as where they are used for high-tension currents. 
This is not surprising, as an explosive mixture will ignite quite 
as readily from a spark of half a volt as from 100 or 1,000 volts’ 
pressure. Experience has shown, however, that no explosions 
have occurred when the manholes have been properly ventilated. 
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If electrical fires can be absolutely guarded against by a com- 
plete electrical separation between the street-main wires and those 
within buildings, with a limitation of the pressure in the last- 
named to fifty volts, and if such conditions can be readily com- 
plied with, may it not be advantageous to make those conditions 
compulsory ? If conduits, subways, and even sections of street 
pavement can be destroyed by large-quantity currents, ought not 
the quantity carried by each conductor to be limited? If the 
practice of interconnecting all the mains in a district is fraught 
with danger, ought not the practice to be abated ? To these 
questions my answer is: The system of alternating currents and 
converters admits of these measures of safety : pamely, an abso- 
lute electrical separation of the street mains from the wires in all 
buildings ; the reduction of the pressure of the current to 
fifty volts within all buildings; the limitation of the quantity 
of current carried by street mains ; the running of each pair 
directly from the station without interconnection in the streets, 
thus securing the highest degree of safety, -rrespective of the cco- 
nomical advantages, which are neither few nor unimportant. It is 
much to be desired, in the interest of the public, that a thorough 
investigation of this whole subject should be made at ‘he present 
time by competent and disinterested authorities. It is my own 
belief that such an investigation would lead to the adoption, 
among others, of regulations substantially as follows : 

1. No direct electrical connection shall be permitted between 
street mains and wires within buildings for either light or power. 

2. The electrical pressure on the wires within buildings shall 
not be permitted to exceed one hundred volts. 

3. Each pair of street mains shall be limited in load or volume 
to an amount not exceeding one hundred ampéres, and every such 
wire shall be provided at the generating station with a device 
which will automatically disrupt the circuit in the event of asud- 
den increase above the authorized load. 

4. Within buildings, the load for any one pair of wires shall 
not exceed that required to supply one hundred sixteen-candle- 
power lamps. 

To these fundamental regulations it is, of course, apparent 
that many subsidiary ones must be added; but it is certain that 
such a system «<s that above outlined may be made to conform to 
such regulations as I have indicated, not only without additional 
expense, but with a great and positive gain in economy both in 
construction and operation. GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, JR. 

VOL. CL.—NO. 400, R2 








WHY AM I AN AGNOSTIC? 


BY ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 





PART IL. 

Tue Christian religion rests on miracles. There are no 
miracles in the realm of science. The real philosopher does 
not seek to excite wonder, but to make that plain which was 
wonderful. He does not endeavor to astonish, but to enlighten. 
He is perfectly confident that there are no miracles in nature. 
Ife knows that the mathematical expression of the same 
relations, contents, areas, numbers, and proportions must for- 
ever remain the same. He knows that there are no miracles 
in chemistry; that the attractions and repulsions, the loves and 
hatreds, of atoms are constant. Under like conditions, he is 
certain that like will always happen; that the product ever has 
been and forever will be the same; that the atoms or particles 
unite in definite, unvarying proportions,—so many of one kind 
mix, mingle, and harmonize with just so many of another, and 
the surplus will be forever cast out. There are no exceptions. 
Substances are always true to their natures. They have no caprices, 
no prejudices, that can vary or control their action. They are 
** the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 

In this fixedness, this constancy, this eternal integrity, the 
intelligent man has absolute confidence. It is useless to tell him 
that there was a time when fire would not consume the combus- 
tible, when water would not flow in obedience to the attraction of 
gravitation, or that there ever was a fragment of a moment 
during which substance had no weight. 

Credulity should be the servant of intelligence. The igno- 
rant have not credulity enough to believe the actual, because the 
actual appears to be contrary to the evidence of their senses. To 
them it is plain that the sun rises and sets, and they have not 
credulity enough to believe in the rotary motion of the earth— 
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that is to say, they have not intelligence enough to comprehend 
the absurdities involved in their belief, and the perfect harmony 
between the rotation of the earth and all known facts. They trust 
their eyes, not their reason. Ignorance has always been and always 
will be at the mercy of appearance. Credulity, as a rule, believes 
everything except the truth. The semi-civilized believe in astrol- 
ogy, but who could convince them of the vastness of astronomical 
spaces, the speed of light, or the magnitude and number of suns 
and constellations ? If Hermann and Humboldt could have 
appeared before savages, which would have been regarded as a god ? 

When men knew nothing of mechanics, nothing of the corre- 
lation of force, and of its indestructibility, they were believers in 
perpetual motion. So when chemistry was a kind of sleight-of- 
hand, or necromancy, something accomplished by the aid of the 
stipernatural, people talked about the transmutation of metals, 
the universal solvent, and the philosopher’s stone. Perpetual 
motion would be a mechanical miracle ; and the transmutation of 
metals would be a miracle in chemistry; and if wecould make the 
result of multiplying two by two five, that would be a miracle in 
mathematics. Noone expects to find a circle the diameter of 
which is just one-fourth of the circumference. If one could find 
such a circle, then there would be a miracle in geometry. 

In other words, there are no miracles in any science. The 
moment we understand a question or subject, the miraculous 
necessarily disappears. If anything actually happens in the 
chemical world, it will, under like conditions, happen again. No 
one need take an account of this result from the mouths of others: 
all can try the experiment for themselves. There is no caprice, 
and no accident. 

It is admitted, at least by the Protestant world, that the age 
of miracles has passed away, and, consequently, miracles cannot 
at present be established by miracles; they must be substantiated 
by the testimony of witnesses who are said by certain writers—or, 
rather, by uncertain writers—to have lived several centuries ago ; 
and this testimony is given to us, not by the witnesses them- 
selves, not by persons who say that they talked with those 
witnesses, but by unknown persons who did not give the sources 
of their information. 

The question is: Can miracles be established except by 
miracles ? We know that the writers may have been mistaken, 
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It is possible that they may have manufactured these accounts 
themselves. The witnesses may have told what they knew to be 
untrue, or they may have been honestly deceived, or the stories 
may have been true as at first told. Imagination may have 
added greatly to them, so that after several centuries of accretion 
a very simple truth was changed to a miracle. yy 

We must admit that all probabilities must be against miracles, 
for the reason that that which is probable cannot by any possibility 
be a miracle. Neither the probable nor the possible, so far as man 
is concerned, can be miraculous. The probability therefore says 
that the writers and witnesses were either mistaken or dishonest. 

We must admit that we have never seen a miracle ourselves, 
and we must admit that, according to our experience, there are 
no miracles. If we have mingled with the world, we are com- 
pelled to say that we have known a vast number of persons—in- 
cluding ourselves—to be mistaken, and many others who have 
failed to tell the exact truth. The probabilities are on the side of 
our experience, and, consequently, against the miraculous ; and it f 
is a necessity that the free mind moves along the path of least re- 
sistance. 

The effect of testimony depends on the intelligence and honesty 
of the witness and the intelligence of him who weighs. A man 
living in a community where the supernatural is expected, where 
the miraculous is supposed to be of almost daily occurrence, will, 
as a rule, believe that all wonderful things are the result of super- 
natural agencies. He will expect providential interference, and, 
as a consequence, his mind will pursue the path of least resist- 
ance, and will account for all phenomena by what to him is the 
easiest method. Such people, with the best intentions, honestly 
bear false witness. They have been imposed upon by appear- 
ances, and are victims of delusion and illusion. 

In an age when reading and writing were substantially un- 
known, and when history itself was but the vaguest hearsay 
handed down from dotage to infancy, nothing was rescued from 
oblivion except the wonderful, the miraculous. The more mar- 
vellous the story, the greater the interest excited. Narrators and 
hearers were alike ignorant and alike honest. At that time 
nothing was known, nothing suspected, of the order!y course of 
nature—of the unbroken and unbreakable chain of causes and 
effects. The world was governed by caprice. Everything was 
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at the mercy of a being, or beings, who were themselves con- 
trolled by the same passions that dominated man. Fragments of 
facts were taken for the whole, and the deductions drawn were 
honest and monstrous. 

It is probably certain that all of the religions of the world 
have been believed, and that all the miracles have found credence 
in countless brains ; otherwise they could not have been per- 
petuated. They were not all born of cunning. Those who told 
were as honest as those who heard. This being so, nothing has 
been too absurd for human credence. 

All religions, so far as I know, claim to have been miraculous- 
ly founded, miraculously preserved, and miraculously propagated. 
The priests of all claimed to have messages from God, and claimed 
to have a certain authority, and the miraculous has always been 
appealed to for the purpose of substantiating the message and the 
authority. 

If men believe in the supernatural, they will account for all 
phenomena by an appeal to supernatural means or power. We 
know that formerly everything was accounted for in this way 
except some few simple things with which man thought he was 
perfectly acquainted. After a time men found that under like 
conditions like would happen, and as to those things the supposi- 
tion of supernatural interference was abandoned ; but that inter- 
ference was still active as to all the unknown world. In other 
words, as the circle of man’s knowledge grew, supernatural inter- 
ference withdrew and was active only just beyond the horizon of 
the known. 

Now, there are some believers in universal special providence— 
that is, men who believe in perpetual interference by a super- 
natural power, this interference being for the purpose of punish- 
ing or rewarding, of destroying or preserving, individuals and 
nations. 

Others have abandoned the idea of providence in ordinary 
matters, but still believe that God interferes on great occasions 
and at critical moments, especially in the affairs of nations, and 
that his presence is manifest in great disasters. This is the com- 
promise position. These people believe that an infinite being made 
the universe and impressed upon it what they are pleased to call 
‘‘laws,” and then left it to run in accordance with those laws 
and forces; that as a rule it works well, and that the divine 
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maker interferes only in cases of accident, or at moments when 
the machine fails to accomplish the original design. 

There are others who take the ground that all is natural ; that 
there never has been, never will be, never can be any interference 
from without, for the reason that nature embraces all, and that 
there can be no without or beyond. 

The first class are Theists pure and simple; the second are 
Theists as to the unknown, Naturalists as to the known; and the 
third are Naturalists without a touch or taint of superstition. 

What can the evidence of the first class be worth? This 
question is answered by reading the history of those nations that 
believed thoroughly and implicitly in the supernatural. There 
is no conceivable absurdity that was not established by their 
testimony. Every law or every fact in nature was violated. 
Children were born without parents ; men lived for thousands of 
years ; others subsisted without food, without sleep ; thousands 
and thousands were possessed with evil spirits, controlled by 
ghosts and ghouls ; thousands confessed themselves guilty of im- 
possible offences, and in courts, with the most solemn forms, 
impossibilities were substantiated by the oaths, affirmations, and 
confessions of men, women, and children. 

These delusions were not confined to ascetics and peasants, but 
they took possession of nobles and kings; of people who were at 
that time called intelligent ; of the then educated. No one de- 
nied these wonders, for the reason that denial was a crime punish- 
able generally with death. Societies, nations, became insane— 
victims of ignorance, of dreams, and, above all, of fears. Under 
these conditions human testimony is not and cannot be of the 
slightest value. Wenow know that nearly all of the history of 
the world is false, and we know this because we have arrived at 
that phase or point of intellectual development where and when 
we know that effects must have causes, that everything is naturally 
produced, and that, consequently, no nation could ever have been 
great, powerful, and rich unless it had the soil, the people, the 
intelligence, and the commerce. Weighed in these scales, nearly 
all histories are found to be fictions. 

The same is true of religions. Every intelligent American is 
satisfied that the religions of India, of Egypt, of Greece and 
Rome, of the Aztecs, were and are false, and that all the miracles 
on which they rest are mistakes. Our religion alone is excepted. 
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Every intelligent Hindoo discards all religions and all miracles 
except his own. ‘The question is : When will people see the de- 
fects in their own theology as clearly as they perceive the same 
defects in every other ? 

All the so-called false religions were substantiated by miracles, 
by signs and wonders, by prophets and martyrs, precisely as our 
own. Our witnesses are no better than theirs, and our success 
is no greater. If their miracles were false, ours cannot be true. 
Nature was the same in India and in Palestine. 

One of the corner-stones of Christianity is the miracle of 
inspiration, and this same miracle lies at the foundation of all 
religions. How can the fact of inspiration be established ? How 
could even the inspired man know that he was inspired ? If he 
was influenced to write, and did write, and did express thoughts 
and facts that to him were absolutely new, on subjects about 
which he had previously known nothing, how could he know that 
he had been influenced by an infinite being ? And if he could 
know, how could he convince others ? 

What is meant by inspiration ? Did the one inspired set down 
only the thoughts of a supernatural being? Was he simply an 
instrument, or did his personality color the message received and 
given? Did he mix his ignorance with the divine information, 
his prejudices and hatreds with the loveand justice of the Deity ? 
If God told him not to eat the flesh of any beast that dieth of 
itself, did the same infinite being also tell him to sell this meat to 
the stranger within his gates ? 

A man says that he is inspired—that God appeared to him in a 
dream, and told him certain things. Now, the things said to have 
been communicated may have been good and wise; but will the 
fact that the communication is good or wise establish the in- 
spiration ? If, on the other hand, the communication is absurd 
or wicked, will that conclusively show that the man was not in- 
spired ? Must we judge from the communication? In other 
words, is our reason to be the final standard ? 

How could the inspired man know that the communication 
was received from God? If God in reality should appear to a 
human being, how could this human being know who had 
appeared ? By what standard would he judge? Upon this 
question man has no experience ; he is not familiar enough with 
the supernatural to know gods even if they exist. Although 
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thousands have pretended to receive messages, there has been no 
message in which there was, or is, anything above the invention 
of man. ‘There are just as wonderful things in the uninspired as 
in the inspired books, and the prophecies of the heathen have been 
fulfilled equally with those of the Judean prophets. If, then, even 
the inspired man cannot certainly know that he is inspired, how 
is it possible for him to demonstrate his inspiration to others ? 
The last solution of this question is that inspiration is a miracle 
about which only the inspired can have the least knowledge, or 
the least evidence, and this knowledge and this evidence not of a 
character to absolutely convince even the inspired. 

There is certainly nothing in the Old or the New Testament 
that could not have been written by uninspired human beings. To 
me there is nothing of any particular value in the Pentateuch. I 
do not know ofa solitary scientific truth contained in the five 
books commonly attributed to Moses. There is not, as far as I 
know, a line in the book of Genesis calculated to make a human 
being better. ‘The laws contained in Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy are for the most part puerile and cruel. 
Surely there is nothing in any of these books that could not have 
been produced by uninspired men. Certainly there is nothing 
calculated to excite intellectual admiration in the book of Judges 
or in the wars of Joshua ; and the same may be said of Samuel, 
Chronicles, and Kings. The history is extremely childish, full of 
repetitions of useless details, without the slightest philosophy, 
without a generalization born of a wide survey. Nothing is known 
of other nations ; nothing imparted of the slightest value; noth- 
ing about education, discovery, or invention. And these idle and 
stupid annals are interspersed with myth and miracle, with flat- 
tery for kings who supported priests, and with curses and denun- 
ciations for those who would not hearken to the voice of the pro- 
phets. If all the historic books of the Bible were blotted from 
the memory of mankind, nothing of value would be lost. 

Is it possible that the writer or writers of First and Second 
Kings were inspired and that Gibbon wrote ‘‘ The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman __ pire” without supernatural assistance ? Is 
it possible that the a:.:hor of Judges was simply the instrument 
of an infinite God, while John W. Draper wrote ‘“ The Intellect- 
ual Development of Europe” without one ray of light from the 
other world ? Can we believe that the author of Genesis had to 
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be inspired, while Darwin experimented, ascertained, and reached 
conclusions for himself ? 

Ought not the work of a God to be vastly superior to that of 
aman? And if the writers of the Bible were in reality inspired, 
ought not that book to be the greatest of books ? For instance, 
if it were contended that certain statues had been chiselled by 
inspired men, such statues should be superior to any that unin- 
spired man has made. As long as it is admitted that the Venus 
de Milo is the work of man, no one will believe in inspired 
sculptors—at least until a superior statue has been found. So in 
the world of painting. We admit that Corot was uninspired. 
Nobody claims that Angelo had supernatural assistance. Now, if 
some one should claim that a certain painter was simply the in- 
strumentality of God, certainly the pictures produced by that 
painter should be superior to all others. 

I do not see how it is possible for an intelligent human being 
to conclude that the Song of Solomon is the work of God, and 
that the tragedy of ‘‘ Lear” was the work of an uninspired man. 
We are all liable to be mistaken, but the Iliad seems to me a 
greater work than the Book of Esther, and I prefer it to the 
writings of Haggai and Hosea. &schylus is superior to Jeremiah, 
and Shakespeare rises immeasurably above all the sacred books 
of the world. 

It does not seem possible that any human being ever tried to 
establish a truth—anything that really happened—by what is 
called a miracle. It is easy to understand how that which was 
common became wonderful by accretion,—by things added, and 
by things forgotten,—and it is easy to conceive how that which 
was wonderful became by accretion what was called supernatural. 
But it does not seem possible that any intelligent, honest man 
ever endeavored to prove anything by a miracle. 

As a matter of fact, miracles could oniy satisfy people who 
demanded no evidence ; else how could they have believed the 
miracle ? It also appears to be certain that, even if miracles had 
been performed, it would be impossible to establish that fact by 
human testimony. In other words, miracles can only be estab- 
lished by miracles, and in no event could miracles be evidence 
except to those who were actually present ; and in order for mir- 
acles to be of any value, they would have to be perpetual. It 
must also be remembered that a miracle actually performed could 
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by no possibility shed any light on any moral truth, or add to any 
human obligation. 

If any man has ever been inspired, this is a secret miracle, 
known to no person, and suspected only by the man claiming to 
be inspired. It would not be in the power of the inspired to give 
satisfactory evidence of that fact to anybody else. 

The testimony of man is insufficient to establish the supernat- 
ural. Neither the evidence of one man nor of twelve can stand 
when contradicted by the experience of the intelligent world. If 
a book sought to be proved by miracles is true, then it makes no 
difference whether it was inspired or not; and if it is not true, 
inspiration cannot add to its value. 

The truth is that the church has always—unconsciously, perhaps 
—offered rewards for falsehood. It was founded upon the super- 
naturai, the miraculous, and it welcomed all statements calculated 
to support the foundation. It rewarded the traveller who found 
evidences of the miraculous, who had seen the pillar of salt into 
which the wife of Lot had been changed, and the tracks of Pha- 
raoh’s chariots on the sands of the Red Sea. It heaped honors on 
the historian who filled his pages with the absurd and impossible. 
It had geologists and astronomers of its own who constructed the 
earth and the constellations in accordance with the Bible. With 
sword and flame it destroyed the brave and thoughtful men who 
told the truth. It was the enemy of investigation and of reason. 
Faith and fiction were in partnership. 

To-day the intelligence of the world denies the miraculous. 
Ignorance is the soil of the supernatural. The foundation of 
Christianity has crumbled, has disappeared, and the entire fabric 
must fall. The natural istrue. The miraculous is false. 

RoBERT G, INGERSOLL. 
























































FAMILY LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS. 


BY A DAUGHTER OF BRIGHAM YOUNG. 





THE common statement that plural marriage debases husbands, 
degrades wives, and brutalizes offspring, is false. It was not the 
case in ancient Israel ; it is far less so in this enlightened age. If 
any one wishes to prove this, here in Utah are men, women, and, 
above all, children to speak for themselves. 

My father, Brigham Young, had fifty-six living children, all 
born healthy, bright, and without ‘‘ spot or blemish” in body or 
mind, Thirty-one of the number were girls ; twenty-five were 
boys. Seven died in infancy, three in childhood, seven more 
since reaching maturity. What bright memories we cherish of the 
happy times we spent beneath our father’s tender watch-care, sup- 
plemented by the very sweetest mother-love ever given to mortals! 
Ever thinking of us and our welfare, father was particularly 
anxious about our education. Deprived of all advantages in his 
youth but the often-mentioned ‘“ thirteen-days’ schooling,” he 
determined we should have the opportunities he had missed. 

Such schools as our first ones were! Across the road from 
the Lion House stood the big, high-ceilinged, long-windowed, 
one-roomed schoolhouse. At one end was a small entry-way, far 
above whic. swung the brazen-voiced bell in its lofty spire, 
while on one side was a tiny wing for the use of the teacher. 
What a merry, noisy stamping of feet in the entry just before 
nine o’clock, summer and winter! The room must be thirty feet 
high, with long, deep windows on one side. Here we all are, a 
restless, giggling, merry little crowd, looking upon the unlucky 
school ma’am or master as a sort of moral necessity. What lazy 
intellectual happiness in the cool, breezy, spring mornings to sit 
down after the lengthy fervent prayer and hear the teacher call 
out: ‘‘ First Readers, come to your class!” There we gathered, 
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dozens of little legs unable to reach the floor, kicking back and 
forth, while little restless tongues whispered, faces alternately 
raised in questioning glances to ‘‘teacher,” or hid with quick 
giggle behind the book. 

In the year 1868 the University of Deseret was organized. 
Those of us who were sufficiently advanced at once entered upon 
the year’s course. The old council-house, where the school was 
first opened, saw a happy crowd of young people that first year, 
who accepted such innovations as departments, class-rooms, 
offices, and a faculty with cheerful adaptation. The young idea 
shot bravely toward the newly-risen sun of Progress, tipping the 
arrows with intelligence and perseverance, even when the feathers 
were quilled into such points as the rapid diagramming of sen- 
tences in place of the old ‘‘ Mary’s a noun because it’s a name”; 
as concert reading, which sorely taxed unused tongues ; as weekly 
compositions, which were a sad necessity ; and as the order and 
regularity which marked the every tap of the bell. 

In my papers is arelic of the second university year in the 
shape of a modest printed paper, called the College Lantern, 
on whose editorial staff appear the names of two of Brigham 
Young’s children, a son and daughter, among the weighty list of 
editors ; six there were in all. 

Let any one who wishes to know the mental calibre of 
polygamous children ask the genial and learned Dr. Park, who 
has stood at the head of this university for twenty years, who have 
been his brightest and keenest pupils. His unhesitating answer 
will be a convincing argument for my position. 

About that time—1868—the best stenographer in the territory 
was engaged by my father to come twice a day, one hour before 
school, two after, to teach all his children the useful art of 
phonography. No need to dwell on the seventy c. eighty eager 
pupils who crowded the schoolroom for the first week or two, or 
on the slim company of seven who faithfully clung to those 
troublesome lines and curves through the whole two-years’ course. 
A black silk dress had been promised by father to the girl who 
should first report his sermon in full. It was won—it would not 
become me to say a little unjustly—by a dear recently-dead sister. 
Our crusty, lame, harsh, red-haired but good teacher told us all in 
his rusty, crusty way, the very first week, just how we would act ; 
and thereafter, as one and another would fail to appear, he would 
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say, triumphantly: “I told youso. You are a lazy set; can’t 
half appreciate the advantages your father lavishes upon you,” 
pulling his fiery red whiskers resentfully as he talked. 

Music was, from before my remembrance, the constant com- 
panion, bore, and comfort of father’s family. Himself a natural 
musician and a fine bass singer, he early bought musical in- 
struments—piano, organs, and a beautiful harp—and procured as 
competent musical teachers for the children as the country af- 
forded. We inherited, almost universally, his taste in this direc- 
tion, and the old piano in the long parlor was rarely allowed to 
rest its weary keys, but was ever laughing under Phebe’s or Net- 
tie’s hands, sighing under Fannie’s or Ellie’s skilful touch, or 
groaning or rattling beneath the infliction of more juvenile 
learners. 

How pleasant were the seasons of evening prayer when ten or 
twelve mothers with their broods of children, together with the 
various old ladies and orphans who dwelt under the sheltering 
care of this roof, came from every nook and corner of the quaint, 
old-fashioned, roomy house at the sound of the prayer-bell. Even 
the bell has a memory all its own, for no matter how faintly the 
sound came to our distant ears, we always knew whether father 
rang it or some of the others. He had a peculiar, measured, de- 
liberate ting-tang that could not be successfully imitated. Once ° 
when in St. George (a town in Southern Utah) I said to him at 
his prayer-time : 

“Father, we can’t quite get the same ring of the bell that 
you do.” We were generally pretty good mimics and prided our- 
selves on the accomplishment. 

*“Can’t you, my daughter? Well, I believe you are right 
about that; but listen,—ting-tang, ting-tang, ting-tang, ting- 
tang,—four times you see.” 

I tried, but somehow the bell refused to sound exactly as it did 
in his hands. He smiled, and again ringing it slowly, remarked: 
** Were it possible for me to suddenly step into my home in Salt 
Lake City to-night and ring the prayer-bell, every one in the Lion 
House would know I was at home without any announcement of 
my arrival.” 

To the clang of the familiar bell we crowded from upstairs and 
downstairs, each one taking his accustomed place, mothers sur- 
rounded by their children, while near father sat Aunt Eliza Snow, 
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the honored plural wife of Joseph Smith, the prophet. A little 
merry or grave chat; questions asked and answered; then the quiet 
paternal request, ‘‘ Come now, let us have prayers,” succeeded bya 
subdued rustle as every knee bowed and every tongue was stilled 
while the dear voice prayed for *‘ the poor, the needy, the sick and 
the afflicted, the widow and the fatherless, that He might be a stay 
and a staff to the aged and a guide to the youth.” The prayer 
was always a short, simple, earnest one, never too wearisome for the 
tiniest restless listener, while the sweetly solemn hush of the room 
held a calm over even the baby’s laughing voice, 

With the general amen, all resumed their seats and were at 
liberty to return to their rooms or to stay and hear the chat that 
usually followed. Sometimes, especially on Sunday evenings, the 
girls would be requested to sing and play, or we would all join ina 
hymn. Afterward father would kiss the children, dandle a baby on 
his knee with his own particular accompaniment of “link-e-toodle- 
ladle-iddle-oodle,” surprising baby into round-eyed wonder by the 
odd noise; then a general good-night and we would all separate, 
father returning to his duties in the office. What a blessed time 
that regular, never-neglected prayer-time was! For every one 
complied with one of the few unwritten laws of the household 
that nothing but sickness was an excuse for absence. 

In summer we were happy with our school, the frequent May 
walks, picnics, swimming in the “ font,” and all sorts of summer 
games and amusements. In winter, school for the days, varied 
by skating and sliding down hill; the evenings were ever short to 
us, for they were filled with private theatricals, corn-parching and 
popping, munching apples and walnuts, or making molasses candy, 
for which a large hook was hung in one of the lower rooms to 
‘* pull” the candy into a creamy whiteness. 

We had our troubles. We thought them very real in those days; 
but their chief cause lay in the violation of some necessary rule of 
discipline. Our meals were served promptly, and the unlucky 
wight who was an hour behind time was apt to go hungry till the 
next meal-time. This seemed severe, but it made us prompt and 
punctual. Sometimes, too, we were apt to imagine that some 
were more favored than others, and that their supply of a dainty 
exceeded the strict measure of justice. 

We were so numerous that we seldom went beyond our own 
home for amusement except to an occasional dancing party or 
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theatre. Instead, we got up theatres and concerts, pantomimes 
and minstrel shows, with unwearied vigor and fun. Father was 
seldom so busy that he would not spend an hour or so witnessing 
the theatrical performance or aiding in the final rites of pulling 
candy and braiding it into creamy sticks of delicious sweetness. 
One of my sisters, Dora, a bright, beautiful girl, when twelve 
‘9 years of age wrote a play which she called ‘‘ Love and Pride,” at 
the performance of which she was principal character, stage-man- 
ager, costumer, and musician. For this little play, which con- 
tained the lover, distracted maiden, and villain, with quite the 
orthodox dénouement, we were allowed to borrow costumes from 
the regular theatre; and we were surprised in the opening 
of the piece to see father step in, accompanied by the manager of 
the theatre, H. B. Clawson. They, to be sure, were ‘‘ compli- 
mentary” witnesses, but the rest of the audience paid for admis- 
sion in good straight pins or proper candles. 

After the girls began to “‘ grow up,” beaus naturally appeared 
on the scene. One trait of father’s which surprised strangers not 
a little was his excellent memory for names, faces, and incidents. 
When he met John Smith, say, for the first time, his inquiries 
were oftentimes so searching, so minute, as to every member of 
Smith’s family, as well as his history and progenitors, that ever 
after, no matter if years elapsed, he could readily recall every one 
of the numerous Smiths and ask kindly after each one. This in- 
formation was sometimes obtained from outside friends, but it 
was always obtained. 

Especially was he particular about those who came to associate 
with his children. Young men were closely questioned and 
scrutinized. On one occasion, just as he was stepping into his 
carriage, he saw a strange young man about to enter the house 
gate. Instantly the flood of usual questions was poured out 
upon the embarrassed youth. Apparently not quite satisfied with 
the answers given, father asked, abruptly : 

*‘Are you a Mormon ?” 

‘‘Well,” floundered the lad (whose parents had taken him 
away from Utah and the church when a child, but whose longing 
for the loved scenes of childhood had brought him back when a 
man), ‘“‘slightly.” Father burst into his quiet, mellow laugh, and 
often afterwards, in speaking of the young man, whose name was 
Scipio Kenner, would jocosely call him Skippio Sinner. 
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The long “‘ parlor,” which was prayer-room, reception-room, 
music-room and best room, was usually filled on Sunday evenings 
with a quietly gay crowd of young women and their “ beaus.” 
Music and laughter, jest and repartee, filled in the evening till the 
clock struck ten. Luckless was the youth—or, at least, so he felt 
himself to be—who came upon the scene before ‘‘ prayer-time ”— 
a not regular hour, owing to the press of father’s business ; the 
young man would be kindly invited to occupy a prominent seat, 
and perhaps asked to be ‘‘ mouth in prayer.” 

Ah, well! the lads lived through such ordeals, and after 
mothers and father had gone, the long, narrow parlor would glow 
and scintillate with the charms of bright eyes and witty tongues. 
Promptly at ten o’clock, if the adieus had not already been 
said, the young people were apt to be startled by the sudden ap- 
pearance of the President, loaded down with hats of all shapes 
and sizes; each young man would be asked kindly and pleasantly 
to select his own, and the good-nights were exchanged in the 
ensuing hurry and embarrassment. 

One night there happened to be about eight or ten couples, 
most of whom were already engaged lovers. Now, as walking in 
the street was out of the question, and asthe parlor was the only 
resort, it was found to be a very unsatisfactory place for a lover 
who would, if he could, whisper sweet nothings, or even venture 
to steal an arm about his sweetheart. Put it to yourself: could 
you be unreservedly happy if, every time you cast a loving look 
or offered a slight caress, there were eighteen pairs of disinterested 
eyes observing the performance minutely, eighteen voices to twit 
you in a graduated scale of ridicule? I never knew who made 
the proposition on that particular Sunday night, but certain it 
was that in the course of the evening the one large lamp on the 
centre-table was discreetly lowered a trifle, while around it in a 
close barricade stood a small army of books, shocked, no doubt, 
to find themselves so ignominiously stood upon end and compelled 
to stand witnesses to the love-scenes enacted in ten convenient 
corners and window recesses of the darkened room. 

Very charming, no doubt! But some stray wind carried a 
whiff of what was going on in the parlor to the President’s ear. 
Less than a quarter of an hour of the happy gloom had been en- 
joyed before the parlor door quietly opened, and on the threshold, 
lighted candle in hand, stood father. Without saying a word, he 
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walked slowly and deliberately up to the first couple, holding his 
candle down in their very faces, looked keenly at them, then 
to the next couple, repeating his former scrutiny, and so on, 
clear around the room. Nota word said he, but, pulling down 
the scandalized books and putting them gravely in their places, 
.) he turned on the full blaze of the lamp and walked quietly out of 
the room. 
| As a physiological fact, of the fifty-six children born to 
i Brigham Young, not one was halt, lame, or blind, all being perfect | 
in body and of sound mind and intellect; no defects of mind or 
body save those general ones shared by humanity. The boys 
are a sound, healthy, industrious, and intelligent group of men, 
noted everywhere for their integrity and for the excellent care and 
attention bestowed upon their families. In short, the name Young | 
is a synonyme of a good, kind, faithful husband. Among.them | 
are lawyers, merchants, a railroad king, a banker, an architect, a | 
civil engineer, and a manufacturer. One of them is a colonel in 
the United States army, while several have graduated from the 
Annapolis naval school and from the Ann Arbor law school. \ 
The girls are finely developed physically, quick and bright in i 
intellect, high-spirited, and often talented, especially in a musical 
way. A few of them were beautiful girls, and are still handsome 
women. ll are nice girls, kind in disposition, generous and social 
in their natures. In short, outside of one or two of either sex, 
they are a family that any man might well be proud to call his 
own. This is given by way of argument, not boasting. 
In describing the family of Brigham Young, I have in the 
main described the large polygamous families of Heber C. Kim- 
ball, Daniel H. Wells, Orson Pratt, and others, who are or have | 
been our leading men, with the various differences of character 
and mind naturally inherited by the various children. 
The women, or “‘ wives,” as they were affectionately termed, of 
these various families, undoubtedly saw heartaches and sad hours. 
Do they not suffer, let meask, in monogamy ? Our mothers were 
the pioneers in this new order of things, and they had no experi- 
ences of elders to guide them, no friendly voice to say, ‘‘ Here did 
I stumble; take heed lest ye too fall.” Yet they were sustained 
by the knowledge that their sorrows were such as broadened and 
deepened the channels of their beings, and their tears watered inte 
existence the lovely flowers of unselfishness and charity. 
VOL, CL.—No. 400. 23 
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In saying this I would not imply that the ‘‘wives” were at 
all the meek, humble slaves one mightinfer. Any one who thinks 
so is at liberty, even at this day, to examine the curves of Aunt 
T ’s mouth, observe the glitter of Aunt E ’s eyes, listen to 
the two-edged sharpness of Aunt H 's tongue, to mark the 
proud poise of Aunt A *s head, the firm lines of my mother’s, 
Aunt Z 's, L ’s, and H. B *s faces. Nay, many were 
the thrusts given, sometimes maliciously, anon recklessly, often 
thoughtlessly, while misunderstandings were of frequent occur- 
rence. But the one retreat of silence and prayer, the general rule of 
** forget and forgive,” added to the wise conduct of the husband, 
who sympathized with none or with all alike, made it possible for 
the brave hearts to overcome their own weaknesses and selfishness. 

The polygamous women of Utah know the value of the expe- 
rience they have gained, and, toa woman, would refuse to ex- 
change places with any other, be she queen upon her throne or 
supposed sole queen of her husband’s heart. 

One of my well-loved friends had a happy, contented family 
in which were three wives and many children,—this in the ‘‘ good 
old days of yore,”—and he laid ‘‘justice to the line and righteous- 
ness to the plummet” in the management of his domestic affairs. 
So equally and well were his attentions and time divided that few 
except intimate friends knew which was first and which was last 
wife. I have travelled with him and his first wife, and have noted 
with pleasure his constant attentiqn to all her wishes and wants ; 
refined, reserved, yet courteous to all, he was to his wife tenderness 
itself. Nothing could exceed the sweet gentleness with which 
this father of twenty babies watched and guarded every separate 
**bit” of humanity that came near him. I have been with this 
man, too, when he first enjoyed the companionship of a young, 
beautiful bride. Not a whit more devoted or tender was he to her 
than he had been and was to the cherished wife of several years ; 
indeed, that would have been impossible, for he was to each 
and every one all that a true, affectionate husband could be. This 
same friend has many bright, beautiful children ; on one occasion 
a stranger casually asked a little girl playing in the door-yard : 

‘* Where does your father’s first wife live ?” 

**T don’t know,” truthfully answered the child. She had 
never heard a word said about first or last wife in her whole life. 

Some people who are violently opposed to polygamy are fond 
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of relating stories about the cruelty men are guilty of to their 
wives. An incident I recall in this man’s family will serve 
to show the “‘ black-crow” foundation upon which most of these 
stories are built. He and his three wives are all great romps. A 
candy-pulling could never take place without liberal quantities of 
the soft stuff going down some one’s neck, while everybody’s 
hair hung in great coils of candied sweetness before the fracas 
was over. Practical jokes were of frequent occurrence, and 
one drop of water was the signal for pailfuls to follow. On 
one occasion a dipperful of water began the romp, and at last 
all three wives united in one grand assault ‘‘to get even” with 
their ‘‘ liege lord,”—he was a man of large stature, with sinews 
of steel,—whereupon he clasped his strong arms around all three, 
and by sheer force of muscle dragged the whole struggling, laugh- 
ing group to the pump outside the door, and ducked and soused 
them till all cried for quarter. 

«* Ah !” said a chance passer-by, who had watched the whole 
performance, “that’s the shameful way in which these poor 
polygamous women are forced into submission.” Indeed, he told 
the story everywhere, with sundry ingenious embellishments of 
how he had seen these poor women dragged by the hair of the 
head to the pump, and there nearly drowned before they would 
give up and promise obedience. 

It may not be out of place here to speak of the many tourists 
who come to Utah with preconceived notions, put themselves at 
once in the hands of our political and moral enemies, hear the 
stock-in-trade of the few apostates who are constantly engaged in 
retailing the same blood-curdling stories that have been told 
for the last half century, and after two or three days go away 
with an unalterable conviction that polygamy is answerable for 
every heartache in Mormondom. I could add an entreaty that 
strangers should make their inquiries of those who have lived the 
new order of marriage, and should base their conclusions on the 
evidences of their eyes and reasoning faculties, rather than on 
the hearing of second-hand, fabulous stories. 

Statistics will bear me out in saying that there are fewer pau- 
pers, fewer criminals, fewer insane among polygamous than among 
monogamous families. It is a well-known fact here in Utah that 
there are fewer physical defects and greater intelligence in plural 
homes than in the same grade or class in monogamy. 
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The statement that polygamy will make a god of a man argues % 
nothing to me. My frank opinion is that men will necessarily ; 
be godlike who enter heaven, where will dwell WoMAN, the purer, 4 
the better part of humanity. The care of a large family naturally sid 
increases a man’s anxieties and capabilities; and it is these very z 
forces which unite to ennoble and elevate any man who accepts im * 
them cheerfully and fulfils them faithfully. " 

What woman’s respect would not deepen for the man she saw 
guarding her own feelings tenderly while still gentle and kind to 
the young wife recently taken beneath his roof; who would 
measure every act, weigh every word, that no heart given into his 
keeping might unnecessarily suffer ? Would she not reverence the 

man who sought to soothe every heartache and bind up every 

wound made by this new order of things ? She might, she cer- 

tainly would, suffer in giving up a share of that time and atten- 

tion that had been all her own, but her love and esteem would 

deepen for him who had asked and obtained her willing consent, 

and who then helped her to gradually rise from under Mother 

Eve’s curse, and find that life had also problems, aims, and paths 

for her in which to awaken and develop the gifts and talents given 

~ her by a wise Father. He, also—would he not find his loving 
devotion deepened every hour for the noble woman who had con- ’ 

sented to this thing that they might be spiritually blessed 

thereby; seeing her kindness, her forbearance, her growing 

affection for the young wife, who in her turn was sinking sel- 

! fishness in this struggle for the highest and best—would he not 

feel that God had blessed him above his expectations ? 

Nowhere on the face of this wide earth is the love of husbands 
for their wives and wives for their husbands so intense, so thrill- 
ing, and so divine as it is here in Utah. Men go by hundreds into 
prisons, by thousands into willing exile, rather than sacrifice the 
hearts of their beloved companions. Women cheer them in this 
determination, separating for this life in the glad hope of an 
eternal reunion, which no law, no court of public opinion, can 
ever deny tothem. To be true in this life through trial and 
separation is preferred by these faithful people to the breaking of 
solemn covenants. 

In connection with this idea of the undue exaltation of the 
husband, and consequent undue debasement of the wives, let me 
offer an illustration. When a body of American people unite asa 
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State and elect a Governor, they choose a man because of his honor, 
integrity, and superior intelligence. In the same way Mormon 
women select a husband. The affections of the people twine 
around their chosen head, if he is worthy, and his presence is 
welcomed and courted everywhere. It is so with Mormon hus- 
bands. 

The Mormon women are working grandly at the sex problem 
of the nineteenth century. They are beginning to move out on 
independent lines of business, of art, and of the professions. 
Their marital relations make this an easy matter. The woman will 
always be the head and genius of the home, but whether it is a 
corollary that she shall forever wash dishes and scrub floors has 
become a grave question. The rapid progress of the age finds 
ready disciples in Mormon wives, who feel the natural craving for 
home life and children satisfied, yet withal have ample time for 
the development and cultivation of every faculty within them. 

Content in knowing herself beloved, and wedded to a man 
whose purity of body and mind is equal to her own, while his in- 
telligence is one degree higher, his wisdom a rock upon which to 
lean in every emergency, the plural wife may, from her own 
threshold, look out into the broad world and choose such enter- 
prise as she feels herself adapted to, the twenty years of her mid- 
dle life spent in the care and rearing of her children the while 
she is quietly studying and preparing herself for that further 
mission. At the end of her child-bearing period she may, while 
aiding her own and her husband’s family with her wisdom and 
experience, launch out into her chosen vocation, ready to add the 
mite of her experience to the great problem of humanity. That 
problem is the development of each individuality to its highest 
possibility, the wise care and rearing of dependent childhood, 
and the peace, happiness, and well-being of all God’s children. 
That polygamy, wisely and faithfully practised, will be a grand 
factor in the bringing to pass this millennium of usefulness and 
happiness, I sincerely believe. 

In the foregoing pages I have spoken chiefly of the temporal 
or worldly side of this matter. It has, however, a spiritual aspect; 
it is a question, in fact, that, like the soul of man, is composed of 
two indivisible parts, the spirit and the body, the spiritual and the 
temporal, neither being complete without the other, the two 
uniting to form a beautiful, complete whole or entity. 
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The judiciary of our country, backed by the prejudiced voice 
of the American public, have forced polygamy from our beautiful 
territory. We are a broken, crushed, and oppressed people. 
We are honestly seeking to continue, as we began over fifty years 
ago to be, a law-abiding, law-fearing people. Here, as a fitting 
close to my earnest effort to give a clearer view of this vexed 
question, I wish to say to that mistaken, prejudiced, American 
public, You have struck from Mormon hands the power to solve 
the great question of pure, holy marriage ; but you will yet meet 
the issue,—I know not how, I know not when,—but come it will, 
for it is written that “‘ Truth shall look down from heaven, and 
Righteousness shall spring up from the earth.” The progress of 
to-day will carry you out on the rocks and reefs of the marriage 
relation, and with you will it rest whether your barks shall sink 
into misery and disgrace, or ride on the outgoing tide of advance- 
ment to the deep sea of truth and divine virtue. 

Susa Youn@ GATEs. 
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“LOOKING BACKWARD” AGAIN. 


BY EDWARD BELLAMY. 


I pon’r mind admitting that I have greatly enjoyed the pleasant 
things which have been said about ‘‘ Looking Backward,” and 
am much obliged to those who have found it consistent with their 
consciences to say them. At the same time, I have read such 
serious criticisms of the book and its plan of industrial reform as 
have come to my notice with greater interest, if not greater 
pleasure, than the congratulatory notices. While holding it 
absolutely beyond question that the next phase of industry and 
society as based upon it, will be a plan of national codperation, and 
that this plan cannot be permanently based upon any other prin- 
ciple than universal industrial service with equality of material con- 
dition, I recognize that the details of such a codperative organiza- 
tion may be greatly varied consistently with these principles. 

Though I advance in ‘‘ Looking Backward ” a series of details 
of such an organization, which seem to me not unreasonable, 
I have been far from considering them as necessarily the best 
devices possible, and have accordingly been on the lookout 
for valuable criticisms and suggestions. Perhaps this statement 
may be taken as a sufficient response to the large class of criti- 
cisms of ‘‘ Looking Backward,” which have addressed themselves 
to minor details of the manner of life depicted in the book. 
These, and even many more important points, may be safely left 
to the future to settle. The thing for us to settle—the only 
question which ‘‘ Looking Backward” has raised which it is 
worth the time of serious men to discuss—is whether or not there 
has come to be, between the intellect and the conscience of men 
and the actual conditions of society and industry, such a degree 
of incongruity and opposition as to threaten the permanence of 
the existing order, and whether there is enough ground for faith 
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in God and man to justify a hope that the present order may be 
replaced by one distinctly nobler and more humane. 

The main objection which I make to the article by General 
Walker in the February Aflantic, entitled ‘‘ Mr. Bellamy and the 
New Nationalist Party,” is that it totally fails to take into con- 
sideration this larger and only really important aspect of the sub- 
ject. One is tempted to ask where General Walker has lived, 
that he is able to discuss ‘‘ Looking Backward” and Nationalism 
wholly without reference to the present unprecedented ferment 
in the minds of men, which alone has given the book its circula- 
tion and the movement its impetus. Does he not know that 
thirty years ago ‘‘ Looking Backward” would have fallen flat, and 
that the reason it has not done so to-day is that within this period 
a great revolution has taken place in the minds of reading men 
and women as to the necessity and possibility of radical social 
reform ? 

A criticism of ‘‘ Looking Backward” in the January number 
of the Contemporary Review, by the eminent French economist, 
Emile de Laveleye, deals with the subject in a manner so strongly 
contrasting with General Walker’s superficial and often flippant 
tone that perhaps I cannot better indicate my meaning than by 
a quotation from the closing paragraph. M. Laveleye says: 

“The rapid and extraordinary success in the Anglo-Saxon world of Mr. Bellamy’s 
book is a symptom well worthy of attention. It proves that the optimism of the 
old-fashioned economists has entirely lost the authority that it formerly possessed 
Itis now no longer believed that in virtue of the laissez-faire principle everything 
will arrange itself for the best, in the best of all possible worlds. People feel that 
there is in very truth a social question; that is to say, that the division of the good 
things of this world is not in accordance with the laws of justice, and that 


something ought to be done to increase the share of the principal agents of 
production, the workmen.” 


M. Laveleye then quotes Dupont White : 


“It was hoped that the [great modern] increase in the production of riches would 
secure satisfaction to all, but nothing of the sort has taken place. Discontent is 
greater and more deeply rooted than ever. From this deceived hope has been 
formed a new science. It may be called a social science, or it may even be said that 
it is not a science at ail, but it is quite certain that charity in laws is a notion which 
in our day should be a fundamental doctrine, for beyond the pale of all sects of 
socialists it has sown in all hearts a feeling of uneasiness, of anxiety and care, an 
unknown emotion respecting the suffering classes, which has become a matter of 
public conscience.” 


While I must claim that the apparent lack on General Walker’s 
part of any such ‘feeling of uneasiness, of anxiety and care,” 
or any emotion whatever respecting the suffering classes, or any 
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large view of the subject he discusses, distinctly disables him as a 
serious critic of Nationalism, I shall endeavor, to the best of my 
ability, to answer such specific criticisms as he has made. 

The objection to the industrial organization outlined in ‘‘Look- 
ing Backward ” to which General Walker devotes most space is 
its alleged excessively military character. From the stress he lays 
upon this point, it is evident that he has been seriously misled by 
the use of the term ‘‘ army of industry,” and by the analogy with 
the principal of universal military service which was used to illus- 
trate the basis of industrial duty. He apparently labors under the 
impression that the rigid forms of military discipline are to be 
applied to the industrial force. It is evident that he has visions of 
the drill-ground, of the barracks, of the guard-house, and, for all 
I know, of drum-head courts-martial and firing squads. He 
protests against the nightmare which he himself has conjured up, 
in the following terms : 

“Doubtless the industrial forces require to be organized and administered both 
firmly and judiciously, but it is not necessary that discipline shall be carried so 
far as to deprive the individual of his initiative, to take from him all freedom of 
choice, and to subject him to an authority which shall have over him the power of 
life and death, of honor and disgrace.” 

Now, these words precisely express my own convictions on 
the subject. I firmly believe, with General Walker, that while 
‘‘ industrial forces require to be organized and administered both 
firmly and judiciously,” a harsh or oppressive discipline is not 
necessary. What, then, is General Walker talking about, and 
whom is he talking at? If he thinks he is talking about the 
national army of industry, and its mode of organization and ad- 
ministration as contemplated by the author of ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” or by the Nationalists, he is totally mistaken. While men 
who can work and will not work will doubtless be made to work, 
it is not believed that any more arduous discipline (or different 
conditions of life in any respect) will need to be imposed upon 
industrious men than the workers in any large and thoroughly 
systematized business at present undergo. 

An ounce of fact is worth a ponnd of theory. There are 
several thousand clerks employed in the government departments 
at Washington on terms very similar to those which will obtain 
in the coming industrial army. The next time General Walker 
is in Washington it would be a good idea for him to step into 
one of the departments, and have a little chat with the clerks as 
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to the amount of military discipline they are subjected to. There 
are some one or two hundred thousand post-office employees in the 
country. Has General Walker heard any rumors of a proposed 
wholesale desertion on their part by reason of the severity of 
their discipline ? Does he understand—to use one of his own ex- 
pressions as to the industrial army—that ‘‘they are obliged to 
surrender will, power of choice, freedom of movement, almost in- 
dividuality” ? If not, will he tell us why they should have todo 
so when their number shall be multiplied a hundred-fold ? 

Just here let me say in passing that the slight precaution of 
looking about them, before going into convulsions over the plans 
of the Nationalists, would generally reveal to our critics the 
working principles of the National plan already in partial opera- 
tion in contemporary industry, politics, and society. There is, in- 
deed, nothing in the National plan which does not already exist 
as a germ or vigorous shoot in the present order, and this is so 
simply because Nationalism is evolution. 

But perhaps it may be objected that the present government 
employee may resign when he pleases, that his work is voluntary. 
The reply in the first place is that his work must, in fact, be re- 
garded as compulsory, inasmuch as he, like all of us, must work 
or starve. He cannot leave his place unless he can find other 
work to do, and he would have this liberty under the National 
plan, with the additional advantage that a national labor exchange 
would provide all possible facilities for men who desired to 
change work or location. The National plan is even so elastic 
that it will permit a man to loaf the rest of his life, after a very 
brief service, if he shall consent to accept a quarter or half the 
rate of support of other citizens. 

In view of the misapprehensions into which General Walker 
has fallen, it may be well to state explicitly that the most im- 
portant analogy between the military system and Nationalism is the 
fact that the latter places the industrial duty of citizens on the 
ground on which their military duty already rests. All able- 
bodied citizens are held bound to fight for the nation, and, on the 
other hand, the nation is bound to protect all citizens, whether 
able to fight or not. Nationalism extends this accepted principle 
to industry, and holds every able-bodied citizen bound to work 
for the nation, whether with mind or muscle; and, on the other 
hand, holds the nation bound to guarantee livelihood to every 
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citizen, whether able to work or not. As in military matters the 
duty to fight is conditioned upon the physical ability, while the 
right to protection is conditioned only upon citizenship, so we 
would condition the obligation to work upon the strength to work, 
but the right to support upon citizenship only. 

It would, indeed, appear that in using the military analogy I 

had unwittingly set a snare in divers ways for General Walker, 
for he says in another place : 
“In Mr. Bellamy’s army all are to be paid alike, and are to enjoy equivalent phys- 
ical conditions. The officers and privates are to fare in al] respects the same, the 
highest having no preference whatever over the meanest, absolutely no material 
consideration being awarded to the greatest powers in production or in adminis- 
tration.+ Now, the rule is very different from this in the real armies of the civilized 
world, acd Mr. Bellamy would do well to be careful, lest, in leaving out the prin- 
ciple of graded rewards corresponding to gradations of rank, he should omit a 
feature which may cause his industrial army to fall to pieces.” 

A considerable experience of criticisms of ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward ” by gentlemen who had been prevented by press of more 
important business from reading the book had prepared me for 
some curious statements of what I had put in and what I had left 
out ; but I was distinctly startled to learn that the principle of 
graded rewards corresponding to ranks had been left out of the 
constitution of what General Walker calls ‘Mr. Bellamy’s army.” 
Upon consultiug the book again, I was pleased to find that my 
recollection of it was correct, and that, in fact, a special and 
characteristic feature of the industrial army is such a system of 
‘‘rewards corresponding to gradations of rank” as makes dili- 
gence and achievement in the public service the sole and 
sure avenue to all social distinction, posts of authority, and 
honors of office. 

It is quite true that the provision for the physical needs 
of all is the same, because those needs are the same, and 
because it is a vital principle of Nationalism that all forms of 
necessary work, from the scavenger’s to the statesman’s, are 
equally worthy. The question which arises on this misunder- 
standing as to the use of terms is whether General Walker fairly 
represents public sentiment in ruling out any kind: of reward or 
incentive, except money, as effectual. I submit that he is not a 
fair representative in this respect of the sentiment of men in 
general, nor even probably of his own serious second thought. 
Does he think that it is the difference between the salary of the 
lieutenant and the captain, or the honor and authority of the 
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superior rank, which constitute the chief element in the ambi- 
tious dreams of the subaltern? Will he assert, that if the dif- 
ference in the pay of different ranks from lieutenant to major- 
general were greatly reduced, there would be a corresponding 
diminution in the military spirit of the army? Does he argue 
that the Prussian soldier would prize his iron cross the more if it 
were made of gold ? or can he imagine that the Englishman would 
be stimulated by offering a lump sum for valor, instead of the 
Victoria cross ? 

So long as the nations of which armies are parts are made up 
of ranks divided by the money line, the pay of officers naturally 
increases with rank, but the principle, so far from being essen- 
tial to the spirit of the military career, is, so far as it is influ- 
ential, injurious to it. 

Evidently bred of the same spirit that moves General Walker 
to suggest that the motive of the soldier is, after all, at bottom 
a sordid one, is the following : 

“Mr. Bellamy’s assumption that, were selfish pecuniary interests altogether re- 
moved as a motive to action, the sense of duty and the desire of applause would 


inspire all the members of the community to the due exertion of all their powers and 
faculties for the general good, is purely gratuitous.” 


In the first place, this is a misstatement of the case. I nowhere 
say or imply that the sense of duty and the desire of applause 
alone will influence all men sufficiently. As has just been ex- 
plained, the rewards of authority, of social rank and public prom- 
inence, are held out to workers as the prizes of diligence, ina 
manner in which they never have been brought to bear upon 
human nature under any industrial or social system before, since 
the world began. The only incentives which are eliminated under 
the National plan are the desire of inordinate wealth and the fear 
of poverty. 

But it is in vain that we pile up other motives in place of the 
lust of gold and the fear of want. General Walker refuses to 
allow that any other motives than these are capable of moving 
men to any adequate degree. ‘‘ From the origin of mankind, to 
the present time,” he says, ‘‘ the main spur to exertion has been 
want.” 

Did General Walker ever employ a tramp who was working on 
an empty stomach for something to fill it? Did he find that 
such work, where the spur was purely and solely want, was a profit 
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able sort of labor? Has he not found, on the contrary, that the 
work of a man who has a home, money in the bank, and an in- 
surance on his life, a man with whom want is out of any immedi- 
ate consideration, is worth five times as much per hour as that of 
the tramp whom he would apparently have us accept as the ideal 
laborer? Want, indeed, so far from being the main spur to work, 
is the motive of only the worst work, while good work is done in 
the proportion in which fear of want is absent, and the instinct 
of self-development, of ambition and honor, reputation and 
power, takes its place. In no way is the impotence of want as a 
spur to exertion more strikingly illustrated than in its failure to 
stimulate precisely those classes of society which feel it most. 

There are thousands of wretched beings in this and every other 
country, life-long idlers, paupers, vagabonds, who will starve, 
freeze, and endure every pang sooner than accept work, even 
when it is offered to them. Is it asked what Nationalism will do 
with this class? The answer is straight and swift. It will do 
with them what the present order cannot do; it will make them 
work. Equality of rights means equality of duty, and in under- 
taking to guarantee the one the nation will undertake to enforce 
the other. 

General Walker accuses me of militarism. I confess an ad. 
miration of the soidier’s business as the only one in which, from 
the start, men throw away the purse and reject every sordid 
standard of merit and achievement. The very conditions which 
Nationalism promises—that is to say, security as to livelihood, with 
duty and the love of honor as motives—are the actual conditions 
of military life. Is it a wonder that war has a glamour? That 
glamour we would give to the peaceful pursuits of industry by 
making them, like the duty of the soldier, public service. Some 
have said that Nationalism requires a change in human nature ; 
but men on turning soldiers do not become better men, do not ex- 
perience a change of heart. They are merely placed under the 
influence of different incentives. Make industry a public service, 
as war now is, and you will win for work the inspiration of war. 

For t.. ~ortion of General Walker’s argument next to be taken 
up, I bespeak . ~“icular attention. He observes : 


“Were the phantasy of a state in which every one should have enough and to 
spare, in which the conditions of life should cease to be arduous and stern, from 
which care and solicitude for the future should be banished, and the necessaries, 
comforts, and wholesome luxuries of life should come easily to all,—were this wild, 
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weak dream shown to be capable of realization, well may philanthropists exclaim : 
‘Alas, for humankind !’ There have been races that have lived without care, with- 
out struggle, without pains, but they have not become noble races. Except for care 
and struggle and pains, men would never have risen above the intellectual and 
physical stature of Polynesians.” 


I would ask General Walker whether this “ wild, weak dream” 
of a state in which we should have enough and to spare of neces- 
saries and reasonable luxuries, with agreeable conditions of labor 
and no anxiety about the future, is not precisely the ideal which 
all of us spend our days and nights in trying to realize for the 
benefit of ourselves, our families, our children, and our rela- 
tives. Would General Walker teach us that in seeking this ideal 
for ourselves and those dear to us we run the risk of becoming 
Polynesians ? Probably not. Well, now, the whole Nationalist 
proposition is merely that, instead of seeking this ideal every 
man for himself and the devil for us all, and thereby for the 
most part missing it quite, we unite our efforts, and by combined 
and concerted action command success for all. General Walker’s 
point, then, appears to be that while the effort to better our condi- 
tion is commendable, and even a matter of duty, so long as it is 
pursued individually, by the method of mutual hindrance, it 
becomes Polynesian the moment the method of mutual assist- 
ance and codperation is adopted. I think the reader will admit 
that Ido not exaggerate in claiming this passage of General 
Walker’s argument as the most extraordinary and purely original 
contribution to social science which has recently been made. 

**There are cares that cark and kill,” pursues General Walker, 
with a feeling that makes me suspect he is, after all, a National- 
ist at heart ; “‘ there are struggles that are unavailing ; there are 
pains that depress and blight and dwarf. Well may we look for- 
ward ”-—(surely the man is a Nationalist)—*‘ to a better state, 
in which much of the harshness of the human condition shall, by 
man’s own efforts, have been removed. But it was no Bellamy 
who said that in the sweat of their brows should men eat bread.” 
Quite right, General. All Bellamy said was that they should not 
eat their bread in the sweat of other people’s brows, 

In discussing the feasibility of a central nationa: control of 
the entire working force of the country, General Walker says: 
““The greatest practical difficulty in the application of this prin- 
ciple would be in equalizing the advantages of country and city 
life.” His fear is that under Nationalism nobody would be 
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willing to live in the country, and consequently there would be 
a general rush to the cities. It seems very evident to me that 
General Walker would never have raised this point had he not 
become temporarily mixed up as to which side he held a brief for. 
Surely no one can know better than General Walker that it is 
precisely in this matter of equalizing the advantages of country 
with city life that the present industrial system has scored one of 
its most complete and signal failures. The abandonment of the 
farm for the town is conceded to be one of the most alarming 
features of the present social situation. What on earth was 
General Walker thinking of to call attention to the fact that, at 
the present rate of the rush cityward, the abandonment of the 
country bids fair to be completed long before the Nationalists 
have a chance to try their hands? Could there be a more strik- 
ing illustration, if for the purpose of the figure we may identify 
General Walker with the system he defends, of a man with an 
actual and colossal beam in his own eye animadverting upon a 
theoretical mote in somebody’s else ? 

Meanwhile it serves our purpose that General Walker should 
have raised this point, for it gives me an opportunity to remark 
that a direct tendency of Nationalism will be to check the excess- 
ive growth of the cities at the expense of the country. A central 
control of production and distribution will, to a great degree, de- 
stroy the advantages which, under the competitive system, great 
cities have over villages as localities for manufacturing, and the 
result will be industrial, and as a consequence social, decentraliza- 
tion. The codperative features of the National plan will, indeed, 
greatly increase the pleasures and conveniences of city life, but 
not relatively more than they will enhance the attractions of life 
in the village. 

I shall now take up the severest charge which General Walker 
makes against Nationalism. He says that what he justly calls 
‘the fundamental proposition of Nationalism,” namely, that all 
workers shall share alike in the national product, is ‘‘ dishonest.” 
That there may be no doubt as to his position, he adds that “to 
say that one who produces twice as much as another shall yet 
have no more is palpable robbery. It is to make that man for 
half his time a slave working for others without reward.” 

Here we have a very explicit statement that the producer 
should have what he produces, and, as a necessary consequence, 
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that the non-producer should have nothing, for evidently, if the 
producer has all he produces, there will be nothing left for the 
non-producer. Moreover, if it be ‘‘dishonest” for the weak 
worker to share equally with the strong, it would obviously be 
still more so for the idler to get anything at all. Now, under the 
present industrial system it is tolerably notorious that the hardest 
workers and chiefest producers are the poorest paid and worst 
treated, while not only do idlers share their product with them, 
but get the lion’s share of it. Is General Walker willing that the 
present industrial system shall be remodelled on the plan he lays 
down as the only honest one—of giving the whole product to the 
producer ? If so, the Anarchists are to be congratulated upon the 
ardor of their new disciple. If not, he certainly owes an ex- 
planation to the friends of the present industrial system for giv- 
ing away their case so completely. 

Let me suggest that his explanation may be very simple. In- 
stead of the word ‘ produces,” he should have used the phrase 
**can get hold of.” This simple change makes all the difference 
in the world. ‘To say a man is entitled to what he ‘ produces ” 
is to invite instant revolution ; but to say that a man is entitled 
to what he ‘‘ can get hold of” is to state the fundamental princi- 
ple of the present order. 

Meanwhile I will briefly mention the grounds on which 
Nationalism insists that the weak worker shall share equally with 
the stronger, or, to put it more broadly, that all men and women, 
while required to render such service as they may be capable of, 
shall share alike this total product. This law results from the 
fact that Nationalism contemplates society, both economically 
and morally, not as an accidental conglomeration of mutually 
independent and unconnected molecules, but as an organism, not 
complete in its molecules, but in its totality only. It refuses to 
recognize the individual as standing alone, or as living or working 
to or for himself alone, but insists upon regarding him as an 
inseparable member of humanity, with an allegiance and a duty to 
his fellows which he could not, if he would, cast off, and with 
claims upon his fellows which are equally obligatory upon them. 
In a word, Nationalism holds that every one is born into the 
world a debtor to society for all he can do, a creditor to society for all 
he needs. It proposes a plan by which this great exchange of duties, 
this discharge of reciprocal responsibilities, may be effected. 
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Perhaps General Walker will be able to see that with this plan, 
which counts all human beings equal partners in a business 
carried on from generation to generation, from the beginning of 
humanity to the end of the world, and indefinitely further, the 
practice of Saturday-night settlements between the members of 
the firm, with mutual handwashings as to further responsibilities 
for one another, would scarcely be consistent. 

A defect of General Walker’s method as a social philosopher 
is that he overworks his savages and Polynesians as illustrations, 
when he could easily find much more pertinent analogies in the 
community about him, if he would only look around a little. For 
example, in going on to argue thata uniform rate of compensation 
is ruinous, he says, ‘‘Such a levelling downwards would end all 
progress,” and adds that there are plenty of tribes and races in 
which it is in full operation. Unfortunately for Nationalism, he 
remarks, ‘‘ They are all miserable embruted savages.” Now, the 
trade-unions of America and England are, to a very large ex- 
tent, based upon the principle of a uniform scale of wages, and 
on this basis have been doing the world’s work for a long time. 
It will, doubtless, be a painful surprise to them, and, indeed, to 
the communities whose work they do, to learn that they are “ all 
miserable embruted savages.” Is not General Walker a trifle harsh? 

The limits of this article compel me to pass on to that por- 
tion of General Walker’s paper in which he discusses the aims 
and ends of the Nationalist party. He complains that he finds 
no statement of the means by which Nationalists propose to ac- 
complish their end of having all industries operated in the inter- 
est of and by the nation. Now, I may be permitted to say that it 
is entirely General Walker’s own fault if he does not know just the 
steps by which Nationalists propose to make a beginning in car- 
rying out their programme. In public addresses, in articles pub- 
lished in recognized organs of the movement, and in hearings 
before legislative committees, there has been no lack of explicit 
statements on this subject from the beginning of the movement. 
In this respect, indeed, its history from the start has been a prac- 
tical refutation of the charge of being impractical, brought against 
it by sundry critics who have not cared to know the truth. 

In the next place, I must correct a serious misstatement made 
by General Walker. He says in a foot-note to his article : 

“While the hero of the book goes to sleep in 1887 and wakes in 2,000, the new state 
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has been in perfect operation for a long time. The great change is spoken of as 
having taken place instantaneously, through the simple formation of the industrial 
army.” 









This statement is wholly without foundation. In the sermon of 
Dr. Barton the change is described as having been effected ‘‘ in 
the time of one generation,” and elsewhere is spoken of as having 
been completed ‘‘early in the twentieth century.” There is 
nowhere in the book the slightest foundation for General 
Walker’s declaration that ‘‘ the great change is spoken of as having 
taken place instantaneously through the simple formation of the 
industrial army.” It has always been my own belief, and I think 
that of Nationalists in general, that, always subject to the leading 
of events, the process of the nationalization of industry will be 
gradual, first embracing certain semi-public businesses and 
extending to others as indicated by their special conditions ; the 
controlling idea being always to avoid derangement of business 
and undue hardship to individuals. Confiscation is not a method 
of Nationalism. 

For the benefit of those who may share the self-inflicted 
ignorance of General Walker, I will briefly state what, to begin 
with, Nationalists propose. First and foremost, they favor an 
immediate and radical improvement in the school system of 
the country, which shall give the children of the poor equal ad- 
vantages with those of the rich, so far as regards the public- 
school system. In the school-room they would begin to build the 
new nation. To this end they propose raising the limit of com- 
pulsory education year by year, as rapidly as public sentiment will 
permit. They propose making the compulsory period for all 
children cover the entire period during which the schools are 
open, instead of a part of it, as, forexample, in Massachusetts a 
beggarly twenty weeks in the year, the schools being open nearly 
twice that time. They propose to make thc employment of chil- 
dren during term time or school hours a misdemeanor. In 
cases of great poverty they propose such provision for the partial 
support of children as may be necessary to enable them to 
attend school. 

The Nationalists propose the immediate assumption by the 
municipalities of the heating, lighting, and surface and elevated 
car lines of towns, with all other services now performed by corpo- 
rations. They oppose and protest against the granting of any 
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more public franchises to individuals or corporations under any 
circumstances. Let the people attend to their own business. 
They propose the nationalization of telephones and telegraphs, 
and the assumption of the express business by the post-office. 
They propose national control of the railroads of the country. 
They propose that all mineral deposits hereafter discovered or 
opened shall belong to the nation. They propose national con- 
trol of all coal mines now in operation. 

A body of 1,500,000 workingmen would by these measures be 
taken into the public service. It is proposed that this force 
should be organized on a thoroughly humane basis of steady 
employment, reasonable hours, pensions for sickness, accident, 
and age, with liability to discharge only for fault or incompetence 
after a fair hearing. 

A specific plan is proposed by which political executives would 
be deprived of influence through patronage over the industrial 
service, and its abuse for partisan ends rendered impossible. 

It is claimed that the public control of these branches of 
business would result not only in the great betterment of the con- 
dition of the employees, but also in far greater cheapness and 
efficiency of service. Take the single instance of the coal busi- 
ness. Instead of shutting down the mines whenever the demand 
temporarily slackens, and putting up prices as soon as it starts up 
again, the government would work the mines continuously to their 
full capacity. Instead of piling up the product at tidewater to 
clog transportation at any increase of demand, and thus excuse 
extortionate prices, the coal would be forwarded as fast as 
mined to distributing centres all over the country, from which 
consumers could be promptly and conveniently served. The 
price of coal under these conditions would never exceed the 
figures represented by the cost of mining and the actual freight 
under favorable transportation conditions, nor, with suitable accu- 
mulations at the distributing points, need it vary between winter 
and summer, or between mild and severe seasons. 

Lack of space forbids me to dwell upon the effect to purge 
our legislative and congressional lobbies, to put an end to stock- 
gambling in its chief form, and to terminate the wholesale 
swindling of the investing public by railroad promoters, specula- 
tors, grabbers, and wreckers, which would result from nationaliz- 
ing the railroads, Epwarp BELLAMY, 














LIVELY JOURNALISM. 


BY MAX O’RELL. 





Speak of electric light, of phonographs and graphophones, if 
you like ; speak of those thousand aud one inventions which have 
come out of the American brain ; but if you wish to mention the 
greatest and most wonderful achievement of American activity, 
do not hesitate for a moment to give the palm to American 
journalism : it is simply the nee plus ultra. 

You will find some people, | admit, who condemn its loud 
tone ; others who object to its meddling with private life ; others, 
again, who have something to say of its contempt for statements 
which are in perfect accordance with strict truth. I even believe 
that a French writer, whom I do not wish to name, once said that 
very few statements to be found in an American paper were to 
be relied upon—beyond the date. People may say this and may 
say that about American journalism ; I confess that I like it, 
simply because it will supply you with twelve—on Sundays with 
thirty—pages that are readable from the first line to the iast. 
Yes, from the first line to the last, including the advertisements. 

The American journalist may be a man of letters, but, above all, 
he must possess a bright and graphic pen, and his services are not 
required if he cannot write a racy article or paragraph out of the 
most trifling incident. He must relate facts if he can, but if he 
cannot, so much the worse for the facts ; he must be entertaining 
and turn out something that is readable. 

Suppose, for example, a reporter has to send to his paper the 
accounteof a police-court proceeding. Thereis nothing more im- 
portant to bring to the office than the case of a servant girl who has 
robbed her mistress of a pair of diamond earrings. The English 
reporter will bring his editor something in the following style : 

** Mary Jane Smith was yesterday charged before Mr. So-and- 
So with stealing a pair of diamond earrings from her mistress. It 
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appears that, last Monday, as Mrs. N. went to her room to dress 
for dinner, she missed a pair of diamond earrings, which she 
usually kept in alittle drawer in her bedroom, On questioning her 
maid on the subject, she received incoherent answers ; suspicion 
that the maid was the thief arose in her mind, and... .,” and 
half a column in this dry style will be published in the 7imes, the 
Standard, the Daily News, or any other London morning paper. 

Now, the American reporter will be required to bring something 
a little more entertaining if he hopes to be worth his salt on the 
staff of his paper, and he will probably get up an account like 
this : 

‘* Mary Jane Smith is a pretty little brunette of some twenty 
summers. On looking in the glass at her dainty little ears, she 
fancied how lovely a pair of diamond earrings would look in 
them. So one day she thought she would try on those of her 
mistress. How lovely she looked! said the looking-glass, and the 
Mephistopheles that is hidden in the corner of every man’s or 
woman’s breast soon suggested that she should keep them, . . .,” 
etc., etc., and the whole will read like a little story, probably 
entitled something like, ‘‘Another Gretchen gone wrong through 
the love of jewels.” 

The heading has to be thought of no less than the paragraph. 
Not a line is to be dull in a paper sparkling all over with eye- 
ticklers of all sorts. Oh! those delicious headings that would 
resuscitate the most dead of the dead and make them sit up in 
their graves ! 

A short time ago a man named Smith was bitten by a rattle- 
sake and treated with whiskey at a New York hospital. An 
English paper would have just mentioned the fact, and have the 
paragraph ‘ieaded, ‘‘A man cured of a rattlesnake bite by 
whiskey”; but a kind correspondent sends me the headings of 
this bit of intelligence in five New York papers. They are as 
follows : 

1. Smith is all right ! 

2. Whiskey does it ! 

3. The snake routed at all points ! 

4. The reptile is nowhere ! 

5. Drunk for three days !! 

Let a batch of officials be dismissed ; do not suppose that an 
American editor will accept the news with such a heading as 
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** Dismissal of officials.” The reporter will have to bring some 
labels that will fetch the attention. ‘‘ Massacre at the Custom- 
House” or “So many heads in the baskets!” will do. Now, I 
maintain that it requires a wonderful imagination, something lit- 
tle short of genius, to be able, every day, to hit on a hundred of 
such headings. But the American journalist does it. 

An American paper is a huge collection of short stories. The 
Sunday edition of the New York World, the New York Herald, 
the Chicago Herald, the Chicago Tribune, the Boston Herald, 
the Boston Globe, and many others, is something like ten vol- 
umes of miscellaneous literature, and I do not know of any 
achievement to be compared to it. 

The steamer that brought me to America a few weeks ago, 
when some hundred miles from Sandy Hook, was boarded by the 
pilot, who brought the New York papers with him. After being 
dead to the world for nearly a fortnight, we passengers pounced 
upon them. The first item that caught my eye was headed, 
‘* Mrs. Nash takes her time over it.” It appears that a fortnight 
before Mrs. Nash had had a baby, that a week later she had _ pre- 
sented her husband with a second, and that the day before a 
third had come into the world. Now, I am ready to admit that 
in France and in England, where things are done in the old- 
fashion ways, Mrs. “ash would have taken only one day to pre- 
sent Mr. Nash with this numerous family; but what is the use of 
coming to America if it is to see things done as they are in the 
Old World ? ‘*‘ Mrs. Nash takes her time over it!” How can- 
did ! how lovely ! how good-humored ! High time for Mr. Nash 
to put a stop to it, I should say. 

I cannot do better than to compare an American paper to a store 
where the goods, the articles, are labelled so as to immediately 
strike the customer. A few weeks ago I heard my friend, 
Colonel Charles H. Taylor, editor of that very successful paper 
the Boston Glode, give an interesting address on journalism before 
the members of the New England Club, of Boston. He main- 
tained that the proprietor‘of a newspaper had as much right to 
make his shop-window attractive to the public as any tradesman. 
If the Colonel is of opinion that journalism is a trade and the 
journalist a mere tradesman, I agree with him. If journalism is 
not to rank among the highest and noblest of professions, and is 
to be nothing but a commercial enterprise, I agree with him. 
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Now, is journalism a commercial enterprise ? Well, I cannot 
help thinking that it is, especially in a democracy. The people 
of a democracy like America are educated in politics. They 
think for themselves, and care but little for the opinions of such 
and such a journalist on any question of public interest. They 
want news, not literary essays on news. When I hear some 
Americans say that they object to their journalism, I answer that 
journalists are like other people who supply the public: they 
keep the article that is wanted. 

A free country possesses the government it deserves, and the 
journalism that it wants. And a people active and busy as the 
Americans are want a journalism that will keep their interest 
awake and amuse them—and they get it. The average Ameri- 
can, for example, cares not a pin for what his representatives say 
or do in Washington, but he likes to be acquainted with what is 
going on in Europe, and that is why the American journalist will 
give him a far more detailed account of what is going on in the 
Palace of Westminster than of what is being said in the Capitol. 

In France journalism is personal. On any great question of the 
day, domestic or foreign, the Frenchman will want to read the 
opinion of John Lemoinne in the Journal des Débats, or the 
opinion of Edward Lockroy, or may be that of Henry Rochefort. 
Every Frenchmen is led by the editor of the newspaper he patron- 
izes. But the Frenchman is only a democrat in name, and 
France has made the mistake of establishing a republic before 
she made republicans of her sons. A French journalist signs his 
articles and is a leader of public opinion. Every successful 
journalist has a chance to be elected a representative of the 
people. 

In America, or in England, the journalist has no person- 
ality outside the literary classes. A leading article in an Eng- 
lish or American paper will attract no public notice. It will only 
be quoted on the European continent. It is the monthly and the 
weekly papers or magazines that now play the part of the dailies 
of bygone days. An article in the London Spectator or Saturday 
Review, or in one of the great American monthly magazines, will be 
quoted all over the land, and I believe that this relatively new jour- 
nalism has now forever taken the place of the old one. Ina country 
where everybody reads, men as well as women; in a country 
where nobody takes any interest in politics outside of the State in 
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which he lives, the journalist has to turn out every day all the 
news he can gather in the most readable form. Formerly journal- 
ism was a branch of literature ; now it is a news store; 
and is so not only in America. The English press shows 
signs of the same tendency, and so do the Parisian papers. Take 
the London Pall Mall Gazette and Star, and the Paris Figaro, as 
illustrations of what I advance. And as democracy makes progress 
in England, journalism will become more and more American, 
although the English reporter will have some trouble in trying to 
compete with his American confrére in humor and liveliness. 
Under the guidance of political leaders, the newspapers of con- 
tinental Europe direct public opinion; in a democracy the news- 
papers follow public opinion and cater to the public taste : they 
are the servants of the people. The American says to his journalists: 
**T don’t care a pin for your opinion on such a question. Give me 
the news and I willcomment on it myself. Only don’t forget that 
I have to do fourteen hours’ work to-day and that I want to be 
amused,” 

So, as I have said elsewhere, the American journalist 
must be spicy, lively, and bright. He must know how not merely 
to report, but to relate in a racy, catching style, an accident, a 
trial, a conflagration, and be able to make up an article of one or 
two columns upon the most insignificant incident. He must be in- 
teresting, readable. His eyes and ears must be always open 
every one of his five senses on the alert, for he must keep ahead 
in this wild race for news. He must be a good conversationalist 
on most subjects, so as to bring back from his interviews with 
different people a good store of materials. He must be a man 
of courage, to brave rebuffs. He must be a philosopher, 
to pocket abuse. He must be a man of honor, and I have 
always found him so. Whenever I have begged an Ameri- 
can reporter to kindly abstain from mentioning this or that which 
might have been said in conversation with him, I have invari- 
ably found that he kept his word. But if the matter is of pub- 
lic interest, he is, before all and above all, the servant of the 
public. So, never challenge his spirit of enterprise, or he will 
leave no stone unturned until he has found your secret and ex- 
hibited it in public. 

I do not think that American journalism needs an apology. 
It is the natural outcome of circumstances and the democratic 
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times we live in. The Théatre-Frangais is not now, under a re- 
public, and probably never again will be, what it was when it was 
placed under the patronage and supervision of the French Court. 
Democracy is not calculated to foster literature and the fine arts 
like monarchy, with its court and its fashionable society. Journal- 
ism cannot be now what it was when papers were read by people 
of culture only. In a democracy, the stage and journalism have to 
please the masses of the people. As the people become better 
and better educated, the stage and journalism will rise with them. 

What the people want is news, and they have it, and journals 
are properly called ‘‘ newspapers.” 

Speaking of American journalism, no man need use apolo- 
getic language. 

Not when the proprietor of an American paper will not hesi- 
tate to spend thousands of dollars to provide his readers with the 
minutest details about some great European event. 

Not when an American paper will, at its own expense, send 
Mr. Henry M. Stanley to Africa in search of Livingstone. 

Not so long as the American press is vigilant, and keeps 
its thousand cyes open on the interests of the American public. 

Max O’RELL. 
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BY NELSON A. MILES, BRIGADIER-GENERAL, U.S. ARMY. 





THosE pioneers of American civilization who had the fortitude 
and enterprise to cross the Atlantic and plant their colonies upon 
the inhospitable shores of this continent, in order that they might 
be free from the tyranny of monarchical governments and better 
exercise the rights and privileges of independent life ; who for gen- 
erations contended against a savage foe, felling the forest, clearing 
and cultivating the fields to obtain sustenance for themselves and 
their families, and who early established institutions of learning 
for the benefit of all classes, and eventually inaugurated and es- 
tablished a most perfect system of government, must of necessity 
have had within themselves the heroic elements of character which 
have made people great and preéminent in all ages of the world. 

Possibly if there is one moral influence that has contributed 
more to the success of that people during the past three hundred 
years than any other, or which will warrant their prosperity and 
perpetuity in the future, it is the home life of the settlers of this 
country. Nothing could be more beautiful and sacred than the 
traditions, memories, and influences that are embraced in that one 
word home ; and immeasurably is this the fact when it is blessed 
with the assurance of independence and competence which 
characterize the homes of our country. Loyalty to American in- 
stitutions is assured by bonds of citizenship and the actual owner- 
ship of that blessed portion of earth, however humble it may be, 
that can be called an American home. The simplicity and purity 
of such a life is one of the glories of our country. The free air of 
heaven inspires pure thoughts and noble actions, industry without 
avarice, luxury without intemperance, economy blended with 
charity and generosity ; and it is these associations and surround- 
ings that have contributed to our physical and moral worth as a 
people and a nation. 
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In contradistinction is that unfortunate class of people who 
have sought this country either for a place of refuge or an asylum, 
crowding our cities and towns, inhabiting the alleys, breathing 
foul air, and living upon limited and unwholesome food, their 
idea of life contaminated even beneath its natural sphere by the 
associations and influences constantly before them and surround- 
ing them. Hence, any measure that our government can adopt, 
that will, in the main, promote the general good of the people, 
by which the true American character and spirit can be sus- 
tained and encouraged, is, indeed, worthy of careful considera- 
tion. 

As we review the acts of our government for the public good, 
prominent among which appear the improvements to our great 
natural water-courses and harbors for the welfare and benefit of 
commerce, and the interchange of products of our country for 
those of others, although there may have been unwise discrimin- 
ation used in such appropriations, yet, in the main, they have un- 
doubtedly been of national benefit. The Homestead Act, by 
which the vast public domain has been surveyed and subdivided 
into small tracts and placed within the reach of an industrious 
people, is, perhaps, the most judicious single act of which our 
government can boast. Next in importance may be mentioned 
the Preémption Act, similar in effect and with results as far-reach- 
ing and beneficial. The Timber-Culture Act is another, and one 
of more benefit than most people realize, for the rapid destruc- 
tion of our forests must in a few years produce a timber famine if 
it is not counteracted by the cultivation of forests; and as 
these are developed the disastrous effects of drought, torna- 
does, and cyclones will be diminished. Another com- 
mendable act of the government has been the appropria- 
tion of vast tracts of our public domain to the establishment in 
each State and territory of agricultural colleges, by which most 
useful knowledge has been disseminated to every portion of the 
United States. Last, but not least, has been the aid given by the 
government in the way of land subsidies for the construction of 
the great transcontinental railways, by which the nation’s loyalty 
and unity are bound by iron bands, and the people of one section 
are enabled to communicate readily with those of another, not to 
mention the benefits that have been assured to the commercial 
interest; of the country; and while these methods have been 
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criticised, and in some respects condemned as injudicious, it must 
be remembered that the country at large has been greatly bene- 
fited. The price of every alternate section of land held by the 
government was immediately doubled, and the government realized 
two dollars and fifty cents per acre instead of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents for every acre sold ; and the value of such lands 
was increased fully 100 per cent. over what it would have been 
had they remained remote from any means of communication. 

In view of the fact that there are vast areas of the public do- 
main still remaining unoccupied, which seem to require an intel- 
ligent and judicious system of improvement by the government 
in order that the best results may be obtained in their settlement, 
and in order to prevent a small percentage of the people from taking 
possession of the water-courses and holding them exclusively for 
their own benefit, thereby shutting ont all others from the occupa- 
tion of a much larger portion, and practically controlling the use 
of hundreds of acres of public land where they are entitled to 
one, it might be well for the government to inaugurate some 
system by which these lands may be utilized and colonized for 
the benefit of the home-builders who constitute our best popu- 
lation. 

There is another view of this matter which should not fail to 
be duly considered. Within the last few years we have witnessed 
the terrible results occasioned by drought, and half-crops have 
been reported throughout many of the States and territories. We 
have also noticed that this has resulted in a very large percentage 
of land, in several of the States and territories referred to, being 
placed under very heavy mortgages; and should this impending 
evil continue for a series of years, no one can anticipate what may 
follow. That good results can be produced by a scientific and 
judicious control of the water-courses of the western country is a 
fact so well established that it does not require argument. We 
may have reached that period in which attention should be drawn 
to this important subject; and it is not surprising that the ques- 
tion of water-storage and irrigating works in the arid regions of 
our western country has been engrossing the attention of the people 
of the United States, especially the citizens residing west of the one- 
hundredth meridian, more in the past few years than ever before. 

While the people of nearly every State and territory west 
of that meridian have carefully considered the questicn, and 
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their legislators have enacted laws bearing upon it, the Fed- 
eral Government but recently took up the matter by act of Con- 
gress authorizing the investigation of this subject to ascertain 
to what extent the arid regions of the United States can be 
benefited by irrigation. It stipulated that $100,000 be ap- 
propriated for topographical surveys for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1889, or any part thereof, to be used by the 
very able Director of the Geological Survey, Major Powell, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the feasibility of providing reservoirs 
of water with a view to establish a system of irrigation of the 
lands in question, and Major Powell was directed to make his re- 
port to Congress at as early a date as was practicable. Upon his 
report and the recommendations of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the $100,000 was supplemented by an additional appropriation of 
$250,000 during the last session of Congress, by the passage of an 
act for the further investigation of the aridregion. A committee 
of Senators was appointed to visit the arid regions of the different 
western States and territories the past summer. It completed its 
work of investigation; was on the road some fifty days, travelling 
in that time about 12,000 miles, and taking the testimony of 
hundred of witnesses. 

These were the first Federal steps toward the utilization of 
what is commonly called desert land. The bill reserves all lands 
that may hereafter be designated for reservoirs and ditches, and 
the lands to be reclaimed by irrigation for such reservoirs, from 
the date of the passage of the act; and provides that the Presi- 
dent may from time to time remove any of the reservations made 
by the bill, and in his discretion, by proclamation, open any por- 
tion or ali of the lands reserved by the provision to settlement 
under the homestead laws. This, however, should be modified so 
as to fix the price of such lands, improved by the general govern- 
ment, as will compensate it for the expense of such improvement. 
The sums appropriated, it is hoped, are but the commencement 
of necessary appropriations for irrigating purposes, as they will 
scarcely cover the amount requisite for preliminary investiga- 
tions, without in the least considering the vastness and extent of 
the work to follow. The engineers employed in the work are 
required to measure the various streams and sources of water 
supply, select sites for reservoirs and other hydraulic works neces- 
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sary for storage and utilization of water, make maps of arable 
lands surveyed, and furnish full information for the use of Con- 
gress in considering further legislation on the subject. They are 
at present engaged in their investigations and surveys. 

The Japanese have practised this improved system of agricult- 
ure for thousands of years, although their country is blessed with 
as much rain-fall as the fertile valleys on the eastern slope of our 
continent. They viewed the matter in its most practical light, 
using reservoirs and catchment basins for the storage of water 
when it was at flood, thus preventing destruction to growing 
crops, and diffusing the water so stored to the low lands bya 
regular flow in periods of drought. Even the Chinese have been 
able, by careful, intelligent, and patient husbandry, to retain the 
fertility of their soil for thousands of years. 

The natives of India, by their system of wells, tanks, and 
reservoirs, have contended against the calamities of nature for 
ages. They store the water brought by the monsoon and husband 
it for use throughout the whole year. In some of the districts 
they have formed large artificial lakes by obstructing the rivers 
in the valleys at the most available points. The English govern- 
ment has spent millions of pounds sterling in furthering the 
interests of the cultivators of the soil in India by making per- 
manent channels, which carry off the water, secured by means 
of dams, at all seasons of the year; and by obstructing the 
bases of the valleys so as to form immense reservoirs, con- 
ducting the water from them over the fields by means of 
canals, from which the government derives a valuable revenue, 
and by which the droughts, formerly so frequent and fatal, 
causi! £ famine and disease, have to a great extent been obviated. 
Not only have these judicious measures benefited the 250,000,000 
of people of that country, but their prosperity has seriously af- 
fected the market of the American farmer. Although irrigation 
in India has been maintained for generations, the English gov- 
ernment saw the necessity of improved works, and right liberally 
has it appropriated funds for the various improvements. The out- 
come of it has been that the increased number of square miles now 
under cultivation, in excess of what was cultivated before the im- 
provements were projected, results mainly from the utilization of 
land formerly devastated by drought and flood. In agreat portion 
of India the population depend entirely upon irrigation, 
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The Spaniards and Mexicans in the southwestern territories and 
in southern California, many years before that part of the country 
came into the possession of the United States, brought the much- 
needed source of life to their lands generally from small streams 
by their system of acequais and zanjas. There are to this day in 
the Salt River valley of Arizona what appear to be the remains of 
an immense system of canals, which no doubt existed a thousand 
years before Columbus discovered America, and aided in the pro- 
duction of enough vegetation to sustain a population many times 
the number at present in that territory. The engineers of to-day 
are running the lines of their channels along the water-routes of 
that prehistoric race. 

This has been a prominent question in the history of all the 
western States and territories, and, by being brought to the atten- 
tion of the general public, the necessities and usefulness of irriga- 
tion may in time be extended to all needed parts of the country. 
In some parts of the country the system would prevent the deso- 
lating effects of drought, and in others, by the use of reser- 
voirs and dams for storing the waters, the disastrous floods 
that almost periodically destroy growing crops and injure 
routes of travel and commerce would be rendered less frequent 
and destructive. The small amount of work necessary for 
making lands bordering on a live stream proof against 
any drought occurring in any part of this country is remarkable; 
and it is even more remarkable to witness with what passiveness 
the agriculturist sees his crops withering, blasted for want of 
water, almost every summer, in the different parts of our country, 
when the remedy is so near at hand. There is not a piece of land 
sold in the West in regard to which the judicious purchaser does 
not look well into the question of how many inches of irrigable 
water goes with the land, as it is the most important factor to be 
considered. The water-right, the number of miner’s inches that 
can be used, and the cost price per foot per acre, are all matters to 
be considered. 

History teaches us that irrigation is the oldest and surest 
method of intelligent agriculture. It was understood in the earli- 
est days of the semi-civilized races and practised in Egypt, Persia, 
and Assyria ages before the Christian era. The richest and most 
productive regions of the earth have been cultivated for thousands 
of years inthis manner, The valley of the Nile, various parts of 
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Europe, and a great portion of India have always depended upon 
it for the products of their soil. Some portions of Egypt, which 
the Nile did not irrigate, were watered by canals filled by taking 
to them the waters of that great river, and the people were im- 
pressed with the necessity of keeping these canals free and unob- 
structed and always filled with living water. 

The following resolution was presented in the platform of one 
of the political parties in a western State some time ago as an im- 
portant measure : 


** Resolved, That the waters of the State belong to the land they irrigate, and we 
favor and will aid in maintaining a broad and comprehensive system of irrigation 
that looks to the benefit of the irrigator as primary to the assumed rights of the 
riparian and appropriator ; a system controlled by the government, free to all, 
under the control of no class of persons, and established and maintained by a 
revenue derived from those whom the system will benefit. We believe the water is 
the property of the people, and that it should be so used as to secure the greatest 
good to the greatest number of people.” 


The government of our country has an important mission to 
perform, now that it has once taken charge of the work, and it is 
presumed that it will continue until a time when the whole irri- 
gation system will be under its control, with one simple law gov- 
erning it alike in all the States and territories. Otherwise, there 
is danger of confusion and clashing of interests. As to whether 
it will be taken charge of by the Federal Government remains to 
be seen. ‘The enormous amount of money required to place the 
desert lands in a productive state would have to be furnished by 
the government, as it would be impossible for the States and ter- 
ritories to complete such a system as is in contemplation ; and 
the funds expended should, by a well-matured and comprehensive 
plan, revert again to the treasury of the general government from 
the sale of its lands thus improved. 

The people of California interested in irrigation, at the State 
Irrigation Convention in 1887, presented the following proposi- 
tions in the form of amendments to the State constitution : 


“First—The declaration that every natural stream and water source is public 
property. 

“Second—That the appropriation for beneficial uses of any such stream must be 
made under legislative enactment. 

“Third—That all water so appropriated in the State is declarea to be a pub- 
lic use. 

*Fourth—Rates and rents for use are to be fixed by public authority, but must 
not exceed 7 per cent. on capital actually expended in constructing irrigating 
works.~ 
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The Legislature of Wyoming territory has adopted the water 
legislation of the State of Colorado, which is considered the best 
in use by any of the States and territories. The subject has been 
discussed at length in the various reports of the governors of dif- 
ferent western States and territories, and all the western States 
have fostered and cared for irrigating enterprises; and their 
citizens have invested millions of dollars, the revenue from which 
makes it a very profitable investment and benefits the people and 
the country adjacent to the plant. 

Now let us consider the area of the region wherein the surveys 
are to be made. The area of our country consists, according to 
the records of the Agricultural Department and other sources, of 
1,500,000 square miles of arable land, and an equal amount 
equally divided in pasture land and in mountain and timber,— 
Alaska not being included in the estimate. Of the arable land it 
requires a little over 300,000 square miles to produce all our 
grain, hay, cotton, sugar, rice, and vegetables. The extent 
of the territory west of the one-hundredth meridian 
is estimated at 1,300,000 square miles, of which over 
one-fifth will not admit of cultivation owing to its rugged, 
mountainous character, while the remaining area requires only 
water to make it serviceable either for agriculture or pasturage. 
Of the million square miles that can be made productive, it is 
estimated that 150,000 square miles can be redeemed, being equal 
in area to one-half of the land cultivated in the United States. It 
will be seen at a glance what a vast population the land in ques- 
tion will be able to support, and the immense benefit that will in 
time accrue to the government and the people. 

The precipitation of water in the mountainous portions of the 
arid belt averages about twenty inches yearly, although in parts, 
in some years, as much as seventy-five inches has fallen, causing 
floods in the streams, frequently creating destruction in the arable 
low land, and the most of it disappearing in the sandy wastes, 
where the average rainfall is scarcely five inches. The lesser 
amount falling on low desert lands and the greater in the mount- 
ains, the plan for obstructing the mountain valleys or cajions, 
wherever it can be done to advantage and at small cost, should in 
all cases be pursued to completion. Where natural catchment basins 
exist,—and there are any number of them in the mountains,—the 
government should reserve them for future irrigation purposes. 
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Private enterprises, mindful of the advantages and large returns 
for money invested and the indifference shown by the Federal 
Government, have taken up many important sites for reservoirs 
which drain areas many square miles in extent, and control the 
water for vast districts. On the surface of the arid regions it is 
estimated that about fifteen inches of water falls annually, most 
of which can be utilized for the one million acres estimated to be 
productive for pasturage and cultivation, by the use of reservoirs, 
canals, and artesian wells. As over four-fifths of the one million 
square miles can only be used for pasturage for the immense 
herds that now roam the valleys and mesas, this will require 
very little water when compared with the land to be cultivated. 
Nearly all of the arid region embraces arable lands favorable for 
agriculture in all its phases, from the cultivation of the products 
of the north temperate zone to those of the tropics. Where 
irrigation is used in the north, the season for watering is gener- 
ally not longer than three months, but in the south it embraces 
at least eight or nine months of the year. As much water is 
used at a time as would result from a day’s severe rain. A prac- 
tical knowledge is requisite, as too much water is liable to pro- 
duce more injury than benefit. While the irrigated farms are 
larger generally in Colorado and Utah, in Southern California 
twenty acres is as much as one family can well care for when de- 
voted to the cultivation of vines, fruits, or alfalfa. 

That eminent journalist, statesman, and scholar, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, recently passing across the continent, made this observa- 
tion : 


“Nothing has struck me more in my visit to America than the slope of your 
Sierras. Your orchards and vineyards were a revelation tome. You will be the 
wine-growers of the world. Then, in your sagebrush plateaus you only need irriga- 
tion to make them fruitful. The land I saw in Nevada is almost exactly like what 
I saw in India and Arabia, which has been made so productive.” 
Dividing the area to be reported upon by the Geological Surve 
g ) y 
into three divisions, the first would embrace the land whose east- 
ern limit would be near the one-hundredth meridian, and its 
western bordering the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, near the 
one-hundred-and-fifth meridian, while its extent would reach 
from the Rio Grande River in Texas to the Canadian boundary. 
The second division would have its eastern limit near the one- 
hundred-and-fifth meridian, and its western boundary the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade ranges of mountains. Much of this division 
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is a mountainous country. The streams of the west find their 
sources near the summits of the mountain peaks covered with 
eternal snow, and derive their main supply from the rains and snow 
that fall within the great basin through which they course to the 
sea ; and it ison this vast mountain region that the low lands and 
foot-hills will have to depend for the water to make them beauti- 
ful in the garb of nature. Its cafions can be formed into great 
catch-basins for retaining the rains in their season, while natural 
lakes are numerous throughout its length. 

The State of California, blessed with prosperity derived from 
its irrigating works, comprises most of the last division, and it is 
fast being populated with an intelligent class of agriculturists, 
brought thither mainly through the richness of the soil, the pub- 
lic enterprise and success of irrigating works, and the assured 
prosperity of the country. The changes wrought in places in 
California which not long ago were considered valueless have been 
indeed wonderful. Where once it was thought nothing but sage- 
brush and cactus could grow, the land has been cleared, ditches 
have been formed, trees planted, crops cultivated, and the land 
placed in a higher state of cultivation than many favored locali- 
ties of the eastern aud southern States. In ten years villages and 
cities have sprung up where before coyotes starved. In fact, it is 
impossible for one to conceive how much a country supposed to 
be utterly worthless can be benefited by the use of water, unless 
he has seen such effects. To pass from the hot, arid regions 
into the fertile valleys of California is as gladdening to the 
eyes of the beholder as the sight of an oasis is to the traveller 
in the desert. To see the countless acres of trees with 
their ripening fruit (for some kind of fruit is always in 
season in that region), the unlimited acres of grapes, fields of 
wheat, barley, and alfalfa, and everything breathing life and 
health, is to see the blessed use of water, husbanded and cared for 
and appreciated in all its worth. From land valued at less than 
$1 per acre it has increased through the medium of improvements 
of land adjoining, and the benefit of a sure supply of water, until 
one acre is worth as much as one hundred would have been had 
not the systems of irrigation been established. No part of this 
country has attained such success in irrigation as this. The 
practice of it has spread from this part of the country to all parts 
of California, Arizona, Utah, Colorado. and other States and 
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territories. Without irrigation, except in certain moist lands 
these beautiful valleys and low lands would once more revert to 
desert wastes. 

It is a well-known fact that after land has become thoroughly 
cultivated by irrigation less water is required; and it is safe to 
assert that thousands of acres of so-called desert land may become 
adapted for agricultural purposes without the continued help of 
irrigation. Immediately following the establishment of an irriga- 
tion district, after the canals with their lateral ditches have been 
completed and the cultivation of crops has commenced, the plant- 
ing of trees should be encouraged. The eucalyptus variety is mostly 
planted in California, and the cottonwood in Arizona and New 
Mexico. The former has a very rapid growth, and as a wind- 
break and a protection to crops it is used extensively, although it 
is very exhausting to the soil. Coincident with irrigation should 
be tree-planting, which would in a short time not only change 
the appearance of the country, but supply the wood which is 
necessary for fuel. It would hardly. be possible to estimate the 
value of trees in their usefulness toward reclaiming arid 
lands, and too much cannot be said in urging the profuse plant- 
ing of them. In fact, it would be well for the government, in 
selling land reclaimed by it through the irrigation works to be 
established, to make it compulsory on the purchaser to plant a 
portion of his acreage in forest trees. They would only require 
thorough irrigation during the first year, less of it the second, 
very little the third, and none at all thereafter. Tree-culture, 
especially the planting of trees indigenous to the country, should 
by all means be encouraged. 

As we review the past, we notice the action of the unscrupu- 
lous and the insatiable following in the wake or hanging upon the 
flanks, and very often seen in a position far in advance, of any 
humane, progressive measure which may be adopted for the benefit 
of mankind or to promote the welfare of a worthy people. It is 
wonderful how difficult it has been to ward off the schemes of 
these avaricious creatures; and in a measure of this kind, which 
has in view the welfare of the entire people, safeguards cannot be 
too strongly applied to protect it from such contaminating in- 
fluences. It is a fact to be regretted that many of our most com- 
mendable measures, whether municipal, State, or national, which 
have given us avenues of commerce, works of art, and many im- 
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provements for the public good, whether patriotic, humane, or 
beneficent, have been embarrassed and contaminated by the touch 
of these creatures, and the purpose of the designer has often been 
marred and debased by the contact of those who see nothing in 
any public or progressive measure other than the opportunity to 
gratify their craven and selfish desires. 

Moreover, it should be distinctly understood that there are 
hundreds of square miles of our public domain where it would be 
utter folly to spend more money than the amount necessary to 
ascertain the fact of their worthlessness. Dangers of this kind 
should be avoided, and the government should systematically im- 
prove what property it possesses worthy of such expenditure, and di- 
vide it up in such a manner that it can be cultivated by an industri- 
ous, enterprising, and intelligent people, who will build for them- 
selves and their posterity homes that will adorn and beautify any 
State or territory, thus encouraging and sustaining the true spirit 
and character of American citizens, and promoting the general wel- 
fare of our entire country. As we can point tothe past with just 
feelings of pride, it is hoped that our future may be as bright, 


prosperous, and progressive. 


NELSON A. MILEs. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


BY THE HON. THOMAS B. REED, THE SPEAKER, AND THE HON. 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, EX-SPEAKER, OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 





MR. REED: 


WHEN the passions of the hour have subsided, when filibuster- 
ing has been forgotten, and men have returned to the notion that 
public office implies public duties, the scene described but faintly 
in the Congressional Record of January 30 will be read with 
amazement, even by some of those who participated as actors. 
The very fact that a great constitutional question was met on a 
great occasion by mere explosions of turgid rhetoric and rank dis- 
order will seem almost incomprehensible on any basis, and quite 
so on the part of men so eminent as to be chosen among thirty 
thousand of their fellows for high political office. 

The House of Representatives is a body of men 330 in number, 
representing a vast extent of country, with interests and wants so 
varied that no catalogue could fully enumerate them. If any one 
supposes that each question receives the deliberate judgment of 
each and all the members, he is indulging in a dream of duty per- 
formed which has no corresponding reality. The great majority 
of the bills which pass Congress pass on the authority of commit- 
tees, or of members whose reputation carries them through. Of 
course, this is not true of public bills of general concern or of 
national importance. Such bills have full consideration, due 
debate, and proper attention. But bills of local interest, affecting 
distinct regions, and concerning small numbers only, are daily 
passed without a standing vote. Indeed, there have been many 
bills passed without the utterance of an audible sound, because 
even the promoter, amid the general certainty, would forget to 
vote for his bill. 
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This was precisely what was contemplated by the framers of 
the Constitution. If the majority of the members were on the 
spot, within sound of the transaction, if they heard the bill read 
at the desk and the voice of the Speaker putting the question, 
there could be no human probability that any measure would 
pass detrimental to the Republic. In pursuance of this view, 
every day for a hundred years the House has passed bills, in the 
total innumerable, without even a count, by mere determination 
of volume of voice. Even when a more certain method of decision 
was demanded, and members stood in their places and were 
counted, thousands of bills have gone through on a vote con- 
fessedly less than a quorum. When the writer of this article re- 
cently declared that he had heard Mr. Carlisle announce such 
bills as duly passed a hundred times, he was altogether too 
guarded. He ought to have said a thousand times. 

It is well to comprehend just what this means. Every such 
bill had to be signed by Mr. Carlisle personally for the very pur- 
pose of certifying that it had passed properly and constitutionally. 
Every such bill passed by less than a quorum present and voting, 
and signed by Mr. Carlisle, was, therefore, an asseveration on his 
part that a quorum need not vote. If it was not, how could he 
justify his action? If it be needful to have a quorum in active 
participation by voting, how could he dare to sign a bill which 
he himself had declared to the House and the world had not the 
absolute requisite? The only reply to this home question yet 
attempted is that, inasmuch as the journal does not record the 
vote, nobody can question it, which is the same as saying that the 
Constitution can be constitutionally violated every day in the 
week, provided the Honse journal falsifies by omission. 

In this connection, also, it must be noted that many bills on 
which he himself declared in open House that less than a quorum 
had voted have been signed by the late Speaker on the very day 
of passage, and therefore before the journal was even written, much 
less approved. How could this have been done except in happy 
constitutional reliance on the well-founded hope that the journal, 
when born, would not state the fact ? 

The sober truth, however, is that all these proceedings are 
strictly constitutional, and would be if the facts were journalized. 
The presumption always is that the body is legally constituted ; 
that a majority is there—a quorum—ready to do business. If 
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anybody doubts it, he can say so and have the legal inference 
verified. This could be properly done by the Speaker’s count. 
And here it is well to remark that, after all that has been said of 
the dreadful tyranny of the ascertainment of a quorum by the 
Speaker, and after all the hysterics of the newspaper head-lines, 
it is somewhat improving to remember that the ‘‘ actual count by 
the Speaker that a quorum ” is or “‘ is not present ” was expressly 
recognized for one particular exigency by clause 3 of No. 
XVII. of the old rules. While, therefore, the friends of easy 
obstruction who wish to lie in ambuscade, visible to the eye, but 
invisible to the law, are obliged to admit that, outside the roll- 
call of yeas and nays, a quorum need not participate, yet they 
claim that the precedents of a hundred years have been violated 
in recognizing the fact that a quorum of the House was actually 
present when the roll-call, owing to the voluntary misconduct of 
members, did not show a majority actually voting. 

The phrase, ‘* precedents of a hundred years” is simply rhet- 
oric. Our fathers knew nothing of this modern system of meta- 
physics whereby a man could be present and absent at thé same 
moment; could be visible to demand his yeas and nays, and 
invisible when they were called. It did not occur to-their simple 
minds to glorify themselves for being silent, while they felt it an 
insult to have that silence pointed out. They thought that oppo- 
sition meant voting against a bill. Hence filibustering is of 
modern origin. It had its beginning as a business in the House 
of Representatives at Washington. Thence it spread all over the 
country, until from one end of the United States to the other 
mere inertia had got to be a match for both ballots and brains. 
When filibustering began, it took a whole political party to 
block bnsiness. In the last Congress it had ripened to such a 
degree of impossible perfection that one man held the country at 
bay. The doctrine of the “rights of the minority ” seemed to 
have culminated at that moment. 

But the trying time for all ill-doing is the summit of pros- 
perity. When Mr. Tweed wanted to know “ what you were go- 
ing to do about it,” he had challenged both the ingenuity and the 
courage of mankind; and from that time it was Tweed against 
the world, and the result not doubtful. Had filibustering con- 
fined itself to the House of Representatives or held itself within 
bounds of reason, it might have flourished long and had many de- 
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fenders. It was a convenient method of demanding debate, of 
calling the attention of the country to violent political measures, 
and deserved many of the commendations it then received. But 
when in 1882 it commenced to be the common method of prevent- 
ing a decision of election cases, and finally in 1889 reéstablished 
the Liberum Veto of the old Polish Diet, whereby a single mem- 
ber became the arbiter of destiny, every man of sense recognized 
the fact that the practice was doomed. 

Moreover, filibustering went on growing in the direction of 
another disaster. It reached the State legislatures, where the 
people could see it face to face. It came down to municipalities 
and school boards. It invaded even the assemblies of the 
churches, and Rule XXV. among the Rules for Judicatories 
adopted by the Presbyterian General Assembly of Pennsylvania 
bears witness alike to the evil and its suppression, when it declares 
that ‘‘silent members” ‘‘ must be considered as acquiescing 
with the majority.” 

It is no wonder that the scheme of opposition by not voting 
spread so rapidly. It is so much easier to sit still than to argue, 
so much more restful to use the attraction of gravitation than to 
exhaust nervous energy, that it was not in human nature to re- 
frain from the use of this power, which had the high sanction of 
Congress and “‘ the precedents of a hundred years.” But men 
never remain reasonably bad ; they almost always carry badness 
to excess, and therefore to correction. And thus this scheme of 
silence, which worked so well in the distant atmosphere of the na- 
tional capital, soon met its death when it got down to the regions 
of business. Washington is far away and only little understood ; 
but a man whose contract may be adjudged void and his business 
career ruined by this doctrine of corporeal presence and parlia- 
mentary absence soon begins to understand one place where the 
rights of minorities ought to leave off. Hence when municipal 
bodies began to imitate their superiors, and tried to break con- 
tracts as well as quorums, the gladsome light of jurisprudence 
was soon shed upon them, and the parliamentary fiction that a 
man present could truthfully declare himself absent disappeared 
from every place except the Capitol at Washington. 

In fact, there does not seem to be a single case where any 
court has dealt with this question except in one way. In 
Maine, in 1880, in the State-Steal Case, the court declared that 
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where a board of aldermen, seven in number, had sent to the 
Governor and council an election return which the board was 
bound to make, and there appeared on the paper three names 
only, it was to be presumed that these men had acted legally, and 
that the three were a majority of the quorum present, and sufficient 
for both action and authentication. In Illinois, years ago, in a 
case where eight aldermen were present and five was a quorum, 
four voting and four remaining silent while the mayor gave the 
casting vote, the court declared the action legal, and added a sen- 
tence which is rich with that saving common-sense which is the 
basis of all law: ‘‘ There is no propriety in giving to a refusal to 
vote more potency than to a vote cast.” 

Just here it might be well to make application. On one ques- 
tion in the House during the late disturbances 163 members voted 
in the affirmative, and 130 of the Democrats remained silent. 
Every one of those Democratic votes and thirty-two more could 
not have defeated the motion, and yet it is claimed that their 
mere silence did what their votes, reénforced by two-and-thirty 
more, could not. Moreover, according to that same ingenious 
theory, any two of the 130 silent men, by voting against the motion, 
would have constitutionally carried it! If this be so, it has the 
disadvantage of not appealing to the common-sense of mankind. 

The Supreme Court of New Hampshire, by the mouth of 
Chief-Justice Doe, has declared that where there were seven 
aldermen in all and six were present, of whom three voted, the 
vote was a valid one, even if but two voted in the affirmative. 
The Chief Justice also adds words which must seem almost rude 
to some of those gentlemen, lawyers in their own country, who 
voiced their feelings on the 29th of January. ‘‘ The exercise of 
the law-making power,” says the Chief Justice, ‘‘ is not to be 
stopped by the mere silence and inaction of some of the law- 
makers who are present.” If these legal gentlemen cared to make 
a dialogue of it, they could assure the Chief Justice that, owing 
to the sound sense and steadfastness of the House of Representa- 
tives, not only ‘‘ mere silence and inaction ” could not ‘‘stop the 
law-making power,” but even multitudinous vociferousness and 
quite violent action failed to do it. 

On the 10th of last December, just after the opening of this 
session, the Supreme Court of Indiana, in Gas Company vs. 
Rushville, passed upon this question with abundance of learning, 
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showing an unbroken line of precedents—* precedents,” let us say 
in language now become immortal, ‘‘—precedents of a hundred 
years”—in favor of the doctrine that a man who is present and 
can act is part of a quorum, and cannot by mere silence escape all 
the responsibilities of his office except those of pay-day. In 
language which recalls the terse sentence of the Illinois court al- 
ready quoted, the Indiana judges declare, as if they had in mind 
the very House of Representatives that now is : 

“It is inconceivable that their silence should be allotted greater force than their 
active opposition. . . . Certainly the utmost that can with the faintest tinge 
of plausibility be claimed is that their votes must be counted against the resolu- 
= If members present desire to defeat a measure, they must vote against it, for 
inaction will not accomplish their purpose. Their silence is acquiescence rather 


than opposition.” 
“The rule we have asserted is a very old one.” 


It really seems needless to cite any more legal authorities, and 
yet the courts could furnish us with many more decisions as 
sound and pertinent as those already given. 

In view of the head-lines which have ornamented the daily 
journals of one of the parties of this country for a number of 
weeks, is it not strange to note that not one single court sustains 
their view of a great constitutional question ? It really looks as 
if it was not aconstitutional question at all, but a constitutional 
certainty. For not only are the judges against them, but the 
statesmen are, and the politicians also. 

Governor Hill’s decision has already been spread before the 
people, and need not be more than alluded to. It is, however, 
proper to say that his views have been acquiesced in in the great 
State of New York, and while I do not pretend to have any 
knowledge of what events surrounded the then Lieutenant- 
Governor’s action, it would not be at all surprising, in view of 
the powerful reasoning there displayed, to learn that his action 
had the prior approval of great lawyers and possibly even of 
great judges. 

Tennessee has twice furnished examples of the record of those 
present and refusing to vote and the passage of bills on a yea-and- 
nay vote which did not disclose a quorum. If those acts were 
ever called in question, nobody has yet cited the decision over- 
throwing thei. 

An amendment to the State-Bank Act was passed in Ohio in 
Vallandigham’s day in the same way, the Speaker announcing 
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that ‘no quorum had voted, but a quorum was present.” This act 
was in force for twenty years. In the Michigan Senate and in 
Ohio, in Massachusetts in both houses, and even in Kentucky, 
the same thing has been done. If any one desires to see a model 
statement of the case, let him look at President Pillsbury’s decision 
in the Massachusetts Senate in 1885. 

While the Kentucky Democratic members did not with quite 
the same adorable frankness with which they expressed their 
opinions state the action of their State Senate, yet it was dis- 
closed during the debate that Kentucky had followed the other 
States, and the fact excited the same kind of surprise which was 
aroused when the rules of the Virginia House of Delegates were 
exhibited. ‘Some of the Virginia members had remonstrated 
with vigor when their names were called as present and re- 
fusing to vote. And yet under a constitution the phraseology 
of which on this subject of a quorum is identical with the 
Constitution of the United States, the rules of the House 
of Delegates of the State of Virginia record those who are present 
and not voting for the very purpose of making a quorum when it 
is not disclosed by actual votes on a roll-call. 

In the Pennsylvania Senate, in 1880, occurred an incident 
which adorns with an illumination quite picturesque the doctrine 
of constructive absence. There had been much filibustering of 
the congressional sort during the session, the Democrats refusing 
to vote. Senator Rayburn, in the chair, decided that those 
Democrats who demanded the yeas and nays were present. There 
was much disatisfaction, and one day when a Democrat was in the 
chair the same question arose, and he promptly decided that those 
who demanded the yeas and nays were not there. Thereupon the 
friends of tyranny of that period, in the person of Mr. Cooper, 
made the point that the Chair was present, and the Chair decided 
that he was not! It was felt, however, that the great principle 
had somehow or other then and there received a great strain, and 
the Senate thereafter behaved and obstruction ceased. A sense of 
the ridiculous sometimes rises to the dignity of effectual saving 
grace. 

It is useless to cite in addition the debates of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. It is true that they would remove any shade 
of doubt, if we had any, but the language of the Constitution 
leaves no room for question. If by any chance there is not a 
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quorum, the Constitution provides a way to get one. It is not - 
by recording those present as voting either yea or nay, but by 
making the absent present. It provides for the supply of what 
is lacking. That which was lacking was a quorum. It supplies 
that lack by “‘ attendance.” Attendance alone was and is neces- 
sary. Is it inconceivable that our ancestors should have tried to 
supply by ‘‘ attendance ” a lack of a quorum if they knew that 
‘attendance ” would not supply the lack ? Why send for men if 
that was not the remedy ? 

Along with this doctrine of the invisibility of the visible have 
come some specious arguments which, by dint of frequent repeti- 
tion, have taken on the importance of formulas or accepted facts. 
Among these is the alleged duty of the majority to furnish a 
quorum. Why should good Democrats, washing their hands, like 
Pontius Pilate, of this matter, and desiring only the quiet and con- 
venient seclusion of their own seats, be compelled to submit to 
the outrage of being noticed in order to enable legislation to 
march ? Let the majority have their men here. Let every Re- 
publican be in his seat, where he belongs, and there would be no 
trouble. 

This sounds well. What could be more simple ? One hun- 
dred and sixty-eight Republicans present and voting is all we ask. 
Unfortunately, this is a world which even Congress does not ut- 
terly absorb. Sickness and death and business crises do 
not spare even Congressmen. In the struggles over the 
election case of Jackson and Smith. two men were ab- 
sent on account of causes utterly impossible to be over- 
come; two more came at risk of further sickness and 
perhaps of their lives. At the next crisis, when on the adoption 
of the new rules it seemed desirable to have all the Republicans 
there, Mr. McKinley, who was in good health on the prior oc- 
casion, dared not leave his room. Mr. Morrow had taken the 
place of Mr. Rockwell on the sick-list, and a death in his family 
had sent Mr. Van Schaick home in place of Mr. Caswell, who 
could not be with us on the decision of the election case. Many 
Representatives in Congress, moreover, are men of affairs, busi- 
ness men who cannot throw away their enterprises and close up 
their shops entirely. If the country wants their services,— 
and no men are more useful by reason of the very ability and 
judgment which put them in the fore front of the business world, 
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—they must have time once in a while to attend to important 
affairs. And in practical life it will always happen that from 
five to ten men will be called off just at the moment when the 
great doctrine of furnishing a quorum is to be put in practice. 
Whenever this matter is examined, it will seem very clear to 
intelligent men that it is much more sensible to count those you 
have than to send for those you have not. 

Another specious form which this argument sometimes takes 
is the declaration that there are great and solemn occasions when 
the minority should have the right to demand a majority vote of 
all those elected to membership. Who is to judge of these solemn 
occasions ? Why, the very gentlemen whom our government by 
majorities conclusively presumes to be wrong—the minority! Why, 
said Mr. Mills, of Texas, this is in the constitution of this State, 
that State, and the other State, and therefore is right. It would 
seem to an ordinary constitutional lawyer asif the fact that it had 
to be put into other constitutions, and had not been put into ours, 
was conclusive that it was not there either by implication ordesign. 
It is to be hoped that the time is far distant when anybody will 
even propose to put into the Constitution of the United States the 
crude expressions of distrust in the representatives of the people 
which disfigure many of our State constitutions. 

When men learn that the truest foundation on which to build, 
perpetuate, and maintain a republic is confidence in the wisdom 
of the plain people, they will cease to deprive them of power in 
order to lodge it in the hands of the few whose only claim to 
wisdom and virtue is their paucity of numbers. When the world 
reaches a real belief in government by the people, we shall find it 
the surest safeguard of liberty and property ; we shall find States 
better ruled and cities better governed than by any of those 
devices which are based on the false idea that for the government 
of all the wisdom of the few is better than the wisdom of the 
many. 

Tuomas B. REED 





MR. CARLISLE: 


“‘ The rules of Parliament are designed to afford every legitimate opportunity of 
discussion, to insure reasonable delays in the passing of important measures, and to 
guard the rights of minorities.”—Smr THoMas ERSKINE May. 


THE Constitution of the United States provides that the 
House of Representatives ‘‘ shall choose their Speaker and other 
officers,” and that ‘‘each house may determine the rules of its 
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proceedings.” The powers and duties of the Speaker are not de- 
fined in the Constitution or in any statute, but are to be ascer- 
tained from the general practice of parliamentary bodies and from 
such rules as the House of Representatives may, from time to 
time, see proper to adopt. The framers of the Constitution were 
familiar with the law and practice of the British House of Com- 
mons, the great legislative assembly of their mother-country, and 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that when they provided for the 
election of a Speaker, they had in contemplation a presiding 
officer with substantially the same powers, duties, and responsi- 
bilities as had belonged for many centuries to the presiding officer 
in that body. 

While the right to enlarge or restrict these powers, duties, 
and responsibilities by its own rules was expressly conferred upon 
the House of Representatives, it cannot be supposed that the 
authors of the Constitution intended, by this clause, to authorize 
the exercise of a power which would destroy or impair the free 
representative character of the body itself. Like all other powers 
delegated by the Constitution, the authority to make rules must 
be construed and exercised in harmony with the general spirit 
and plan of our republican institutions ; and therefore any rule 
which confers upon the Speaker arbitrary power and allows him, 
at his own will and pleasure, to deprive members of the right to 
make ordinary parliamentary motions and have them voted on by 
the House is an inexcusable surrender of the privileges of a free 
constituency, and a gross perversion of a power which was con- 
ferred for the very purpose of promoting and preserving the in- 
dependence of the representative. Members of the House do not 
act for themselves, either in making rules or passing laws ; they 
act for the people whom they represent, and whenever they put 
fetters upon their own limbs or stifle their own voices, they in- 
flict a grievous injury upon their constituents. 

Arbitrary power can exist nowhere in a free government, and 
if it be true, as now claimed, that the popular branch of the legis- 
lative department has been authorized to confer such power 
upon any one man, no matter what his official title may be, it is 
clear that there is a defect in our system not heretofore detected 
by the most careful and intelligent observers. The Constitu- 
tion begins with the declaration that “all legislative power herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
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shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” The 
power to legislate necessarily includes the right to hear and de- 
termine all such motions and propositions as are incidental to 
the consideration of bills and resolutions and the transaction of 
other legislative business ; and this power, given expressly to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, cannot be delegated by 
either of them. It must be exercised by the members chosen by 
the people and the States to speak and act for them. If they can 
rightfully delegate to their presiding officers the power to de- 
cide finally and conclusively upon all motions made in the course 
of legislative proceedings, it is difficult to see why they cannot 
also confer upon those officers the power to decide in the same 
way upon the merits of all bills proposed. There is certainly 
nothing in the mere name or title of the presiding officer to 
qualify him for the constitutional exercise of such a power, and it 
could as well be conferred upon the clerk, or the sergeant-at- 
arms, or the doorkeeper. 

From time immemorial the Speaker of the House of Commons 
has been, in theory and in fact, simply the servant of the body 
over which he presides, and the freemen of England would no 


more consent to see him control its proceedings by arbitrarily re- 
fusing to entertain motions or put questions than they would con- 
sent to see the Crown itself usurp the functions of the legislature. 
A standard American writer on parliamentary law says : 


“The presiding officer, though entitled on all occasions to be treated with the great- 
est attention and respect by the individual members, because the power, and dig- 
nity, and honor of the assembly are officially embodied in his person, is yet but the 
servantof tho House, todeclare its will and toobey implicitly all its commands.” 


It is the duty of the Speaker to obey thecommands of the House, 
but the House can give no commands if he refuses to put the 
question on motions made by members. The only way in which 
the House can express its will is by a vote, and it cannot vote un- 
less its presiding officer entertains motions and gives it an oppor- 
tunity to consider and act upon them. 

The only justification that has been offered for the revolution 
that has been made in the practice of the House of Representa- 
tives, and for the extraordinary powers conferred upon the Speaker, 
is that certain motions and proceedings heretofore allowed have 
been misused for the purpose of obstructing or delaying legisla- 
tion. ‘This is true to a certain extent, and if a proper remedy for 


















this evil had been proposed,—a remedy consistent with the Con- 
stitution and the freedom of parliamentary proceedings,—there 
would have been little, if any, opposition from the minority. 
But there was no necessity for such radical changes as have been 
made, and nothing but the most imperative necessity could furnish 
an excuse for them. 

It appears to be popularly supposed that the old rules afforded 
greater opportunities for obstructive proceedings than were 
afforded by the rules of legislative bodies generally ; but, in fact, 
such was not the case. In the British House of Commons the 
opportunities are now, and always have been, much greater than 
they ever were in our House of Representatives, and while much 
inconvenience has frequently resulted on account of dilatory pro- 
ceedings in the Commons, no English statesman has ever ventured 
to propose such radical and oppressive regulations as have just 
been adopted here. In our House, in addition to the usual par- 
liamentary motions which are allowed in the Commons, we have 
always had the previous question (which cuts off debate), and for 
a long time there has been a rule limiting speeches to one hour 
each. In the House of Commons there is no previous question, 
and no order limiting the length of speeches. Prior to November 
27, 1882, the only limitation upon debate was an order made in 
1604 that, ‘‘if any man speak impertinently, or beside the ques- 
tion in hand, it stands with the orders of the House for Mr. 
Speaker to interrupt him ; and to have the pleasure of the House 
whether they will further hear him.” But this was found insuf- 
ficient to restrain members and prevent them from consuming the 
time of the House uselessly in discussing irrelevant questions and 
repeating the same arguments over and over; and, consequently, 
on the 27th of November, 1882, the following order was made : 
“The Speaker, or the chairman of Waysand Means, may call the attention of 
the House, or of the committee, to continued irrelevance or tedious repetition on 
the part of a member ; and may direct the member to discontinue his speech.” 
This does not stop debate, but only compels the offending 
member to cease speaking out of order, and it is less restrictive 
than the rule which has for a long time prevailed in the House 
of Representatives. Our rule requires every member, when 
speaking, to confine himself to the question under debate, and it 
is not necessary to wait until he has been guilty of ‘‘ continued 
irrelevance,” but he may be called to order by the Speaker or any 
VOL. CL.—NO. 400. 26 
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other member, and compelled to suspend, on the instant that he 
departs from the subject under consideration. 

In England the Speaker cannot refuse to entertain any motion 
unless it is actually out of order when made, but by one of the 
rules adopted in November, 1882, it is provided that, 

“if the Speaker, or the chairman of a committee of the whole House, shall be of the 
opinion that a motion for the adjournment of a debate, or of the House, during any 
debate, or that the chairman do report progress, or do leave the chair, is an abuse 


of the rules of the House, he may forthwith put the question thereupon from the 
chair.” 


It will be seen that under this rule the Speaker or chairman is 
bound to entertain the motion, although he may know it to be 
made for dilatory purposes, but he may prevent the consumption 
of time in debate upon it by putting the question at once; and 
this applies only to motions to adjourn or that the committee 
rise, which are debatable there, though not so in the House of 
Representatives. Here the Speaker or chairman always puts the 
question at once, and not even an amendment is allowed. 

The nearest approach to the previous question in the House 
of Commons is the proceeding provided for in one of the standing 
orders made, after long debate, in 1882. Under that order, when 
it appears to the Speaker, or to the chairman of Ways and Means 
in a committee of the whole House, that the subject under con- 
sideration has been ‘‘ adequately discussed,” and that it “‘is the 
evident sense of the House, or the committee, that the question be 
now put,” he may so inform the House or committee ; and there- 
upon, if a motion be made and carried that ‘‘the question be now 
put,” the vote is immediately taken upon the main proposition 
without further debate. But this motion cannot be agreed to 
unless it is supported by more than two hundred members, or 
unless it is opposed by less than forty members and supported by 
more than one hundred. In the House of Representatives the 
previous question may be ordered, not only before the subject 
under consideration has been ‘‘ adequately discussed,” but before 
it has been discussed at all, in which case forty minutes only are 
allowed for debate. 

The order of the Commons authorizing the suspension, or 
partial suspension, of a member for the offence of “ disregarding 
the authority of the chair, or of abusing the rules of the House 
by persistently and wilfully obstructing the business of the House, 
or otherwise,” is not more severe than the old rule of the House 
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of Representatives, which has been readopted, and by no means 
as severe as our constitutional provision which authorizes the 
actual expulsion of a member. 

The rules and orders of the Commons to which reference has 
been made were adopted to arrest a series of obstructive proceed- 
ings which had already produced the most alarming results, and 
which, if persisted in, threatened the peace of the empire; and 
they are mentioned here for two purposes: one is to show that, 
notwithstanding these rules and orders, which by many were con- 
sidered harsh and unreasonable, the opportunities for obstruction 
and delay are still greater in the Commons than they ever were in 
our House of Representatives; and the other is to show that, even 
in the presence of so grave a crisis as then existed, it was not 
deemed consistent with the rights of individual members, or the 
freedom of the body collectively, to confer upon the Speaker such 
extraordinary authority as is now vested in the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives by the new rules just adopted here. 

These new rules go far beyond all precedent here or elsewhere, 
and confer upon the Speaker the absolute power to refuse to 
entertain any motion whatever if he chooses to consider it dila- 
tory, although the motion itself may be clearly in order and 
expressly authorized by the very rules under which he is acting. 
For instance, when a motion is under debate, the following mo- 
tions are expressly provided for: to adjourn, to lay on the table, 
for the previous question, to postpone to a day certain, to refer, 
to amend, and to postpone indefinitely. These motions are al- 
ways in order when any matter of legislation is under considera- 
tion, and yet by the new clause—inserted, it is understood, at the 
instance of the Speaker himself—he is authorized to refuse to 
entertain all or any one of them upon the ground. that in his 
opinion it is made for the purpose of delay ; and there is no appeal 
to the House from his decision unless he may see proper to permit 
it, because he can hold that the appeal itself is a dilatory pro- 
ceeding. One of the rules which has ~xisted ever since Congress 
was organized provides that the Speaker shall ‘‘ decide all ques- 
tions of order, subject to an appeal by any member”; but that 
officer is now clothed with the power to deny this ancient right of 
appeal, and make his own will the law of the House. 

No such power was ever before conferred upon a presiding offi- 
cer in a deliberative body, and it is safe to say that the House of 
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Representatives of the United States is the only legislative assem- 
bly in the civilized world that would consent to part, even tem- 
porarily, with the right to construe its own rules of proceeding 
and protect itself againct improper decisions affecting the rights 
of its members. ‘‘ The ultimate authority upon all points is the 
House itself,” says Sir Thomas Erskine May, in his great work 
on the “* Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament”; 
but this is no longer true of our House of Representatives. This 
power, which is inherent in every free representative body, has 
been deliberately surrendered. That the House distinctly under- 
stood what it was doing is clearly shown by the fact that, during 
the consideration of the new rules, it rejected a proposed amend- 
ment that ‘* the Speaker shall not, in any case, refuse to entertain 
an appeal from his decision.” ‘This amendment was rejected by 
a strict party vote, every Democrat present voting for it and every 
Republican present voting against it. 

The Constitution provides that a majority of each House 
** shall constitute a quorum to do business,” and for more than a 
hundred years it has been uniformly held, whenever the question 
arose, that this required not merely that a majority should be 
present, but that such a majority must actually participate in the 
transaction of business, and that, when the yeas and nays are 
taken and entered upon the journal, that official record is the 
conclusive and exclusive evidence as to the number present and 
acting. During the present session of Congress, before rules had 
been adopted, and therefore before the House had conferred upon 
the Speaker any authority over the journal, he held that = 
the yeas and nays were taken, and less than a quorum voted, he 
had a right to count members present and not voting, cause their 
names to be entered upon the journal, and by this means show 
the existence of a quorum and ‘‘do business” in the House. 
Now the new rules contain a clause authorizing the Speaker to 
direct the clerk to note the names of members who are present 
and not voting, sufficient to make a quorum, and record them in 
the journal to be counted and announced in determining the 
result. 

The right of the House to authorize the Speaker to direct the 
clerk to enter the names of members on the journal is not dis- 
puted; but the constitutional effect of such a proceeding is quite 
a different question. This is not the place to discuss the consti- 
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tutional question; but the practical effect of the rule, for the time 
being, will be that in a House consisting, when full, of 330 mem- 
bers, of whom 166 constitute a quorum, the Speaker may declare 
the most important bills passed when the record shows that 
they were voted for by one member only, if there are enough 
others present to make a quorum. Unless all previous pre- 
siding officers were wrong, this is a flagrant violation of the 
Constitution ; but whether so or not, it is certainly a most dan- 
gerous innovation upon the settled practice of the House, and, 
instead of being a reform, it is a movement in the direction of 
loose, unjust, and improvident legislation. The tendency in recent 
times is to require, by express constitutional provision, the affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of all the members elected to legislative as- 
semblies in order to pass bills, and to make it imperative in every 
case that the yeas and nays shall be taken and entered upon the 
journal. In some of the States this provision applies only to bills 
appropriating money, or creating public liabilities, or imposing 
taxes, while in others it applies to all matters of legislation ; but 
to whatever extent it goes, it indicates clearly a growing disposi- 
tion among the people to be more careful in the delegation of 
power to their representatives and to require the vote of actual 
majorities to enact laws. 

It is true that the power now conferred upon the Speaker 
has been exercised in some of the State legislatures in times of 
high political excitement or bitter personal contests; but the 
dispassionate judgment of the thoughtful and conservative people 
of the country condemns it, and no constitutional convention has 
ventured to declare in terms that a minority could pass laws even 
though the majority were absent or silent. 

Not only is the power of the Speaker increased by the changes 
in the rules already referred to, but in many other ways the con- 
trol of business is taken from the House and placed in his hands. 
Heretofore all public bills have been introduced in open session, 
and referred to their appropriate committees, their titles having 
been first read in order that every member might know to what sub- 
jects they related. The Speaker usually directed the reference, 
but always in the presence of the House, and if any member 
doubted the propriety of an order of reference indicated by him, 
such member had the right to move to refer the bill to some 
other committee, and have it read in full, so that a vote 
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could be intelligently taken on his motion, All reports from 
committees were likewise made in open session and the titles 
of the bills read, and members had the same right to move 
to refer them to either of the calendars, and thus have the 
House decide where they should go for consideration. Under 
the old rules, also, it was the duty of the Speaker to lay 
before the House, for reference, all messages from the President, 
reports and communications from the heads of departments, and 
other communications addressed to the House, and such bills, 
resolutions, and other messages as had been received from the Sen- 
ate. Now all this is changed. Under the new rules, bills must be 
handed to the Speaker to be by him referred to committees, and 
reports from committees are to be delivered to the clerk and referred 
to the calendars by him under the direction of the Speaker. All 
official communications from the heads of executive departments, 
except messages from the President, and all other communications 
addressed to the House, together with bills and resolutions, ete., 
from the Senate, may now be referred to committees by the 
Speaker in the same manner as he refers public bills, without being 
laid before the House, as heretofore. 

Under these rules, public bills and official communications 
from the heads of departments may be delivered to the Speaker, 
and reports of committees may be delivered to the clerk, at their 
private rooms or on the street, whether the House is in session or 
not ; but even if they are delivered in the hail while the House 
is sitting, no member can know what bills have been introduced, 
or what reports have been made, or how they have been referred, 
until he hears the journal read or sees the official Record on some 
future day. ‘This, besides being a loose and unsatisfactory 
method of transacting public business in a great legislative body, 
confers upon the Speaker an important power which has always 
heretofore been exercised by the House itself—that is, the power 
to determine in the first instance to what committees bills and 
official communications shall be referred, and on what calendars 
reports shall be placed for consideration. For a long time it has 
been held that a motion to correct an erroneous reference of a bill 
was privileged and could be made by any member at any time; 
but under the new system, if the Speaker, by mistake or design, 
sends a bill to the wrong committee, the correction cannot be 
made except by unanimous consent, or on the motion of a com- 
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mittee claiming jurisdiction, or on the report of the committee to 
which it was erroneously referred. The privilege of the member 
is now taken away, and if he cannot secure unanimous consent to 
send his bill where it really ought to have gone in the first instance, 
under the rules he must appeal to a committee for relief from the 
erroneous action of the Speaker. 

The adoption of the new rules is in many respects a long step 
in exactly the wrong direction. This is especially the case so far 
as they relate to the powers of the Speaker. Reform should have 
commenced by curtailing, instead of extending, the authority of 
that officer, and the control of the House itself over its own pro- 
ceedings should have been enlarged upon some plan which would 
have prevented unreasonable and factious obstruction and delay, 
but at the same time given ample opportunity for deliberate con- 
sideration and action. Under any system of rules that can be 
devised, the presiding officer in a body so numerous as 
the House of Representatives will necessarily have more 
power than ought to be intrusted to any man in this country ; 
and no matter how just and impartial he may be, there will be 
occasions when he cannot escape the imputation, at least, of unfair 
and arbitrary action. In the conflict of opposing interests and 
opinions, he is often compelled to decide important questions 
without proper time for consideration ; and, even if he is guilty 
of no intentional abuse of his great authority, he may do an 
actual injustice which cannot afterwards be repaired. The 
simple power to decide what member shall be recognized 
to speak or make a motion when more than one rises, 
appears to be necessary in order to prevent constant 
struggles and confusion on the floor, and yet it is a power 
which often enables the Speaker to determine what measures 
shall be taken up, and is therefore inconsistent with the absolute 
freedom and equality of members. When such results may fol- 
low the exercise of a power so simple and necessary as this, it is 
not strange that the advocates of equal rights in the House should 
look with some degree of alarm upon every proposition to confer 
additional authority upon its presiding officer. 

J. G. CaR.ise, 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





I. 
WHAT THE FAIR SHOULD BE. 


I po not consider myself especially competent to discuss the question of a 
world’s fair, particularly in a technical way. I have only seen one great interna- 
tional exhibition, that at Philadelphia in 1876, and therefore I can say little in re- 
sponse to your questions as to the general plan of the fair, wherein it should differ 
from its predecessors, and what are the pitfalls its managers should guard against, 
To the first question I might respond generally, Make it bigger and better 
than any that have preceded it. Make it the Greatest Show on Earth,—greater 
than my own Great Moral Show—if you can. It should differ from its predeces- 
sors in having twice as many visitors, with a hundred times better accommodationg 
for them, It might differ from the Paris exhibition in particular in being located 
in a city where living accommodations are not raised to extortionate prices merely 
because that city has its visitors in its power. Nothing is calculated to send the 
average traveller back to his native country in higher dudgeon than to find that 
the foreigners upon whose hospitality he has been thrown have fleeced bim. I know, 
of my own knowledge, of hundreds of Americans who attended the Paris exhibition 
last summer and found the hotel rates higher than the Eiffel Tower, and to whom 
their expense accounts scemed bigger than the exposition grounds. The chances 
are that those people will remember the extortion they suffered longer than the great 
monuments of human industry and progress they witnessed. 

Of the great moral and educational influence exerted by international exhibi- 
tions there can be no two opinions among intelligent men. The first world’s fair, at 
the Crystal Palace in London, in 1850, was the greatest civilizer ever known. Many 
believed at that time, with the Prince Consort, who organized the fair, that, after 
all the great nations of the earth had been thus brought together in social and 
industrial convention, wars among men would cease. And so they would, perhaps, 
if all rulers had possessed the humane disposition and philosophical mind of 
Prince Albert. To him it seemed impossible, after all the countries had brought 
their products and manufactures together, and thus discovered how common were 
their interests, and how surely international harmony would foster trade and ad- 
vance the conditions of their peoples, that they should again fall out and slaughter 
each other upon trivial issues and political technicalities. 

But though there have been several great wars since the various nations removed 
their exhibits from the Crystal Palace, that first exposition exercised a great 
beneficial influence upon humanity, and particularly upon the masses of the people. 
Before that time, of course, the great men ofthe different countries, the rulers, 
nobles, and ambassadors, had met and realized that all men belonged to one great 
human family. The few men who at that time had travelled in other countries knew 
this as well. With other orders of society in all countries it was different. The 
average Englishman, Frenchman, or German, for instance, considered the Turk 
a wild beast rather than a human being, and believed that all Americans spat 
tobacco juice in drawing-rooms and carried bowie knives. The masses of the 
Europeans knew their nearest neighbors best as enemies upon the battlefields, and 
thought of them as the murderers of husbands, brothers, and sons, 

When, however, the merchants and traders of all countries met on common 
ground in England, animated by a common purpose, there was a tremendous change 
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in popular feeling. The Englishman, for example, found the Turkish merchant 
polite and urbane, with his thoughts as far away from general murder as the Eng- 
lishman’s own. The polished Frenchman found the despised Chinaman as dignified 
and as courteous as himself. The German traders and farmers were surprised to 
learn that America and Russia possessed farming implements and had made inven- 
tions exceeding in many instances theirown. The influence exerted by the dissem- 
ination of so much practical information when the visitors returned to their homes 
had a wonderfully broadening effect upon the popular mind. Each succeeding in- 
ternational exhibition has increased knowledge and pacific feeling, and these will be 
still further enhanced when the greatest country in the world opens her gates, ona 
great anniversary, to the industrial and commercial elements of the two hemi- 
spheres. 

There is only one place in the United States to hold the world's fair, and that is 
New York city. No one appreciates or admires the enterprise and energy of our 
great Western cities more than I do, but I am sure their populations will consent to 
put aside selfish considerations in order to make the exhibition of ’92 a credit to our 
republic in the highest degree. To expect every visitor to America to travel half 
way across the continent, after making the ocean journey, would have the same 
effect upon prospective visitors as the thought to an American of a journey to St. 
Petersburg instead of London. Aside from that, New York is our metropolis, and 
the foremost city of America in the best American sense. Again, in considering the 
financial success of the fair, we depend upon American visitors, upon the people who 
visit it, not once, but half a dozen or a score of times, and pay their admission each 
time. New York is virtually our ceutre of population. It is of eagy access to the 
people of Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Bridgeport, and 
all the great cities of the East, whose combined population is probably twenty or one 
hundred times that in a similar radius around of any other city that has been 
mentioued for the exposition. The fair must not be off the island, however. The 
bestsitefor it, in my judgment, is the one selected by the committee at the north end 
of Central Park. 

What novel feature would I propose? Now, I will present the Fair Committee 
with one of my ideas—an idea that might bring me in a million of money. In the 
museum at Boolak, in Egypt, lies the mummyfied corpse of Rameses II., the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, with that of his daughter, the saviour of Moses, and other 
less distinguished of the royal Egyptian family of that era. I had authorized an 
agent to offer the Egyptian Government as mtch as $100,000 to allow me to exhibit 
those remains in Europe and the United States. I will relinguish my right of priority 
of claim in the idea to the Fair Committee. Let them obtain the loan of these 
mortuary relics from the Egyptian Government, and allow the Khedive to send his 
own soldiers to guard the coffins. Think of the stupendousness of the incongruity! 
To exhibit to the people of the nineteenth century, in acountry not discovered 
until 2,000 or 3,000 years after hisdeath, the corpse of the king of whom we have 
the earliest record! Consider, too, that that corpse is so perfectly preserved after 
thousands of years in the tomb that its features are almost perfect; so perfect that 
every man, woman, and child who looks upon the mummy may know the counte- 
nance of the despot who exerted so great an influence upon the history of the world. 
And it might be a useful thought to this generation, proud of its scientific and mechan- 
ical triumphs, to bear in mind that the art that embalmed the body of Rameses so 
perfectly is lost, with a great many others that were known to remote antiquity. 

P. T. BARNUM. 


Il. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
. 


THE business of insuring human lives is the natural outgrowth of a state of ci7il- 
ization and is an essential part of it. The whole system of public and private credits 
rests upon a foundation no more important to the well-being of the community than 
does the idea of life insurance. No class of financial institutions which gather the 
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small sums and render possible the great undertakings play a part more important 
than do those devoted to the business of life insurance. 

By means of credit alone can a government anticipate its future growth and 
prosperity, and engage in enterprises beyond the immediate reach of its people, for 
their signal benefit and to the great advantage of its creditors. By the same 
means the individual is enabled to capitalize his talents and to use them, not only 
for his own profit, but for that of the commercial world. Itis through life insurance 
alone that the majority of individuals can conscientiously foretaste the benefits and 
happiness which accompany the responsibilities of the family relation ; and the value 
of future efforts can in no other way be used as a present capital. This idea was 
very clearly set forth in the petition to the English Parliament for the incorporation 
of the Equitable Company in 1761. This petition recites “ that great numbers of 
H. M.’s subjects, whose subsistence principally depends on the salaries, stipends, and 
other incomes payable to them during their natural lives, or on the profits arising 
from their several trades, occupations, labor, and industry, are very desirous of en- 
tering into a society for assuring the lives of each other, in order to extend, after 
their decease, the benefit of their present incomes to their families and relations, 
who may otherwise be reduced to extreme poverty and distress by the premature 
death of their several husbands, fathers, and friends, which humane intention the 
petitioners humbly apprehend cannot be effectually carried into execution without 
H. M.’s Royal authority to incorporate them for that purpose.” 

This association, which was incorporated the following year, 1762, was probably 
the first in which anything resembling scientific principles obtained a foothold. It 
has prosecuted the business with safety and profit to its members from thgt time to 
the present day, a period of 128 years, and now stands unexcelled, if, indeed, it is 
equalled, in financial strength, by any other corporation of any description. 

A contract which agrees that, in consideration of the present payment of a 
certain sum, a much larger one will be paid at the happening of some future, but 
uncertain, event, can only be entered into with safety by a knowledge of when that 
event will probably take place, and the execution of a number of similar contracts 
sufficiently large to eliminate the element of chance. The statistics of the mortality 
of the general population have been gathered with so much care and accuracy that 
the law which governs the death-rate is well understood. In any community large 
enough to do away with the effect of death from local causes, a series of contracts 
could safely be entered into for the payment of a specified sum at the death of each 
member in return for an immediate contribution, which would vary in accordance 
with the rate of interest at which it should be assumed that the fund would be 
improved. An association prosecuting such a scheme, if it were possible, would, on 
the whole, accomplish a good work, but as it would involve the old and the young, 
the strong and the feeble, most of the individuals would receive either more or less 
than exact justice. In practice, therefore, the young and strong would decline to 
cast their lots with those whose condition would render probable the earlier maturity 
of their contracts. There can be no way of compelling genera) contributions, and an 
institution which should open its doors to all comers would soon feel the fatal effects 
of a selection against it prompted by self-interest, which would speedly exhaust its 
resources upon any basis possible to be established. 

Hence it has been found necessary to adopt a standard for admission to life- 
insurance corporations by which no great inequalities shall exist, and to admit only 
those who shall be found by physical examination and personal and family record to 
possess in the highest degree the elements of longevity. No departures worthy of 
mention from this principle have yet been ventured by the companies of the United 
States; but the practice of accepting inferior lives has been adopted with such success 
by some of the most skilfully- and intelligently-conducted companies of the world 
that it seems probable that at no distant day this plan will at least receive a fair 
trial in this country. 

The system usually adopted in treating a person found not to be up to the stand. 
ard of first class is to add such a number of years to the real age as will bring it, as to 
the expectation of life, up to that of his older associate who possesses none of the 
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factors likely to produce premature death. In proof of the possibility of safely 
adopting this method, and of so adjusting theoretical ages as to do substantial justice 
to all classes, it will be interesting to cite the experience of a company now more 
than forty years old, whose observations cover a number of lives of all varieties 
quite sufficient to demonstrate the feasibility of the scheme. <A careful investiga- 
tion of the actual mortality as compared with that to be expected by a standard 
table based upon strictly first-class risks showed the following results: Exposed to 
risk on lives accepted “ select,” 82,729 ; actual deaths, 579 ; ratio of actual to expected 
deaths, .666. Exposed to risk on lives accepted at an advance, according to the as- 
sumed age, 113,210; actual deaths, 993; ratio of actual to expected deaths, .687. 
“Seeing that the object intended to be attained by the rating-up of under-average 
lives is, if possible, to put the Society in respect of them on the same footing as if they 
had been select, it follows that the practical outcome of this table is that,,. assess- 
ing lives, the Society has scarcely added a sufficient number of years to the ages of 
depreciated lives. The difference is so small, however, that it may be fairly claimed 
that the delicate task of assessment has been discharged with substantial justice to 
both classes of members.” 

But, however conducted, life insurance has appealed so strongly to the necessi- 
ties of mankind, and has been so eagerly adopted as supplying a clearly-defined 
want, that numberless associations born of ignorance and fraud have appealed suc- 
cessfully to the best instincts of human nature. It is an unfortunate characteristic 
of this business that, while the principles that underlie its foundations are not at all 
difficult of comprehension to the person of ordinary intelligence, yet an understand- 
ing of them requires more time and attention than can customarily be given to 
the subject. Advantage has been taken of this quality not only to defraud by irre- 
sponsible societies, but to engraft upon the trve and legitimate protection which 
should be the sole object of the business, many schemes which are calculated to 
divert more or less of the funds intended for the ultimate amelioration of the family 
to speculative ends. 

To cause a comprehension of the magnitude already attained by this business, it 
may be said that in New York State during the year 1889 there were about thirty life- 
insurance companies in active operation, having outstanding at the close of the year 
obligations amounting to more than $3,500,000,000. These corporations held at that 
time property to the amount of over $700,000,000, the greater part of which was made 
up of what is technically known as the “reserve” fund. This may be briefly 
described as the sum which, calculated by principles approved by many years of 
experience, together with the premiums to be received, will suffice to discharge the 
liabiJities as they mature. These same institutions have reveived, in the aggregate, 
premiums to the amount of $1,775,000,000, and have paid to members and their families 
in various ways $1,245,000,900. They have, therefore, paid out on account of matured 
and ceased contracts, and now hold for the ultimate satisfaction of outstanding 
agreements, a sum larger by $170,000,000 than that which has been paid in; the 
interest received on the invested funds having been sufficient to pay the expenses 
of conducting the business in addition to the last-mentioned amount. 

A consideration of the operations of life insurance would scarcely be complete 
without the statement that codperative or assessment societies operating in New 
York, not to speak of a vast number in other sections of the country, probably had out- 
standing at this date certificates to the number of over 850,000. Inasmuch as most of 
these agreements do not stipulate for definite payments, but make them contingent 
upon the receipt of collections levied at uncertain periods, frequently subsequent to 
the maturity of the claims, it is not practicable to state with even an approach to 
accuracy the aggregate of insurance covered by them. The sums liable to be paid in 
consequence of accidents, and represented by the policies of casualty companies, 
are not alluded to, but are of large amount. 

When it is considered that the business has been developed to its present 
magnitude chiefly within a period of about thirty years, the total assete of all Ameri- 
can companies doing business in New York State in 1860 having been but $22,000,900, 
the conclusion cannot be avoided that the system answers a demand which is not and 
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cannot be supplied by any other agency. The future of this interest, which every 
year is augmenting in all its branches, can only bo conjectured ; but if the people 
shall observe its operations closely, and demand only true and equitable methods, 
there is little danger that it will fail to extend still further its powerful forces, not 
only to the relief of pressing needs, but to the assistance of individuals, corporations, 
and municipalities by its accumulation of funds seeking investment. 

JOHN M. HOLCOMBE. 


Ill. 
THE PAPISTICAL POWER IN CANADA. 


“DURING late years,” said the government through Lord Stanley, at Quebec, 
answerir~ petitioners against the Jesuit-Estates bili, ‘‘“—during late years we have 
hoped (at animosities which unfortunately prevailed in former years had disap 
peared, and that the Dominion as a united country was on the path of prosperity 
and peace.” The official wish was father to the thought. Peace, itis feared, in the 
present mood of the Church of Rome in Canada. is adelicate way of saying surren- 
er at discretion. For all that, the game of politics must not be disordered; so in Can- 
ada is presented to-day the amazing spectacle of a majority forced at the hands of 
its politicians and official class to submit to each new exaction of the church 
whose open purpose is to abrogate the functions of majorities. 

Modern states, the world over, have accepted the political theory of the Augs- 
burg Confession, and limit the competency of churches to the administration of their 
sacraments and to matters of doctrine. No Protestant church claims more. It has 
remained for the Church of Rome, unique in the colossal assumption of authority, to 
consider all things political matter of breviary, and to insist, consequently, that the 
state accept of ecclesiastical control. The legislature in the state as organized Cath- 
olically is only Holy Mother Church in municipal council. 

The reactionary desires of the Catholic Church in America have nowhere been 
made clearer than to this generation in Canada, and more especially through that 
self-styled eldest daughter of the papacy, the French Catholic province of Quebec. 
In the same decade in which Lincoln formulated, memorably, the American idea that 
government is of the people, for the people, by the people, the Jesuit Braun, preach- 
ing at Quebec before the prelates of that province, supported the thesis that “the 
state was bound to yield implicit obedience to the church. The fashion of looking 
on the majority asa source of right, now in vogue, was a revival of old pagan des- 
potism.” Later, Mr. Oscar Dunn, at the time a minister of the Crown, after 
felicitating his compatriots that no country was in closer communion with the holy 
see, argued that “‘the church was bound to procure the assimilation of the state 
with her own laws, so far as that can be done in the legislature without arousing the 
jealousy of the Protestants.” The recognition of the canon law as of higher sanction 
in the law courts of Quebec than the civil code is a monument of progress in this 
path. 

On all hands similar utterances are not far toseek. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy is contained ia a pastoral charge, not addressed to a French and Catholic 
population, but written in English and published at the capital of Protestant On- 
tario by the late Archbishop Lynch, of that see. “The church,” he declares, 
“justly and religiously claims the right to define the bounds of her own rights and 
jurisdiction. Were this in the power of the state, the church would not be permitted 
to preach the true gospel of Christ,” The existence of the state by sufferance of the 
Church of Rome is held sufficient in official circles to constitute a condition of 
dreamless peace. 

Altogether superfluous was the advice of Dr. Angelis to the church in Canada: 
“Tf she could not obtain what she wanted directly, she should get it in an indirect 
way.” In the use of the indirect method the Catholic Church has always been 
adept. The solidarity of her vote has made her support politically highly prized, 
and she is merchant enough to get the full equivalent. A self-seeking friend of the 
administration of the day, her good-will has been the price of numerous concessions 
in those provinces where her approach must be masked. In this way she has had 
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obnoxious text-books removed from the state schools of Ontario. On the same 
province she has imposed a separate school system, which practically divorces her 
people from general state education. IT'wo communities grow up side by side, yet 
apart, perpetuating old-world feuds; generation after generation become partakers 
in the heritage of hate. 

It is, however, the growth in Quebec of the French-Canadian ideal that has made 
the situation acute beyond mere political intermeddling. In Canada there have al- 
ways been two races. Indeed, fusion never received the sanction of the constitu- 
tion, preserving as it does French language, customs, and laws intact. Much grace- 
ful oratory on occasion has glorified the unity and great love that are declared to 
exist. The fact is otherwise. Free scope to develop his genius has been given the 
Canadien, and these latter-day teachings of the church have powerfully contributed 
to divergence. The habitant interested other Americans by his picturesqueness, by 
historical associations; for his own part his chief care was to labor and multiply,— 
Payment of tithes and child-like trustfulness in the curé filled up the measure of 
duties to Mother Church. Now Jesuit and Ultramontane have supplanted the Gal- 
lican as keeper of the conscience of the people. There are habitants no longer, only 
nationalists. The war-cry of the nationalist was first heard throughout the agita- 
tion that followed the fate of Riel. The half-breed leader met with the sympathy 
and pity due the martyr for the faith he had in the mission of the French Canadian 
in America. For faith and patriotism go hand in hand under the new régime. The 
triumph of political Catholicism is to be the triumph of the French-Canadian race ; 
or, as it is daily taught in all the schools of the faithful, ‘the cross planted by 
Jacques Cartier on the bank of the St. Lawrence is at once the sign of salvation and 
the glorious symbol of the French-Canadian nationality.” Again and again it is 
urged that “the greater the confidence of the people in the clergy, the more wise 
and prudent and nationalistic in spirit becomes the clergy”; that “the day the 
French-Canadian people regret having placed their destinies in the hands of their 
priests would be a fatal day for their country and their religion.” 

Religious fervor being thus quickened by race motives, and by the belief that 
under the shadow of the cross the French Canadian is appointed to rule this conti- 
nent, an entire people have enrolled in the active militia of the Church of Rome, 
And brave handsel have they already got of the future promised their obedience to 
the statecraft of priests. From Quebec, that “consecrated abode of the Catholic 
faith,” the invader has been hour by hour thrust back, and of the English settle- 
ments, so long the stronghold of Protestantism, nearly all at this moment of writing 
have been erected into Catholic parishes. Lands that for upwards of a century 
were held in free English tenure are now tilled by French-Canadian farmers, who, 
for the glory of their race, submit gladly to “La Fabrique” and the visits of the 
tithe-gatherer. Manitoba struggles to throw off the dual official language and 
separate school system with which she was burdened at birth. Stretching west- 
wards to the Rockies are great territories, where a French Canadian is as rare a 
sight as are swallows on a winter’s day; yet have they not escaped the same ofticial 
recognition of the French-Canadian idea. In northern and eastern Ontario a veri- 
table army of occupation is busy founding a new Quebec. Everywhere St. Jean 
Baptiste societies keep the French-Canadian colonist in touch with the controlling 
principle that ‘‘ New France’s mission af civilization should advance as of old by an 
alliance for mutual protection between religion and the staie.’ 

For eminent service in thus »resentiug America with still another problem of 
raceeand creed, the Society of” ssus in Quebec bas just been endowed out of the 
public moneys of that province. 

W. H. Honrer. 
IV. 
HERESY-HUNTING. 

“TRUTH,” says John Milton, “is strong, next tothe Almighty. . . . Though 
ail the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in the field, 
we do injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to doubt her strength. Let her and 
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falsehood grapple; who ever knew truth put to the worse, in a free and open en- 
counter?” Even the errors of a great thinker tend, if not directly, yet effectually, to 
the advancement of truth. It was nobly said by Forberg ofa great German thinker: 
“All the truth that J—— has written is not worth a tenth part of the false which 
Fichte may have written. The one gives me a small number of known truths; the 
other gives me, perhaps, one truth, but, in doing so, opens before me the prospect of 
an infinity of unknown truths.” Of mauy a powerful writer it may be said, Siminus 
errasset, fecerat ille minus. What writer was ever regarded with more alarm, not 
to say horror, by Christian Europe than David Hume? Yet it was Hume who, by 
his remorseless logic, reduced to an absurdity the dominant philosophies of Leibnitz 
and Locke, and thus compelled metaphysicians to ascend to higher principles, in” 
order to place philosophy on an impregnable basis. Had a short-sighted zeal for 
religion suppressed the publication of Hume’s sceptical theories, because of the harm 
they might do, it would have suppressed also all those great arguments of his oppo- 
nents for an immaterial soul which have enlarged and ennobled the whole world of 
thought. Kant would have remained in “his dogmatic slumber”; Reid would have 
continued his adhesion to Locke; and the dreary materialism of Condillac would 
still be reigning over the schools of France. In view of these facts, it seems to us 
that, if there is anything upon which Christian men should frown, it is upon the 
disposition, occasionally noticeable in certain quarters, to arraign preachers of the 
Gospel hastily, or upon paltry grounds, for heresy. 

A celebrated clergyman once said: “I love goodness a thousand times more 
than I hate badness ”—a noble saying, worthy of the great heart from which it came. 
We would supplement it with another: “I love truth a thousand times more than 
I hate error.” Inallages there have been men who have enjoyed heresy-hunting— 
the detection of hair-breadth deviations from strict orthodoxy—far more, appar- 
ently, than the recognition of truth. The increasing liberality and charity that 
characterize our times are daily lessening the number of such Christians, but the 
species is by no means extinct. Unlike their Master, who sympathized with the 
difficulties of men, and at once magnified points of agreement and minimized differ- 
ences; unlike the Apostle Paul, who also sought always for the points of resemblance 
between the faith or observances which he sought to supplant and his own,—these 
men delight in magnifying trivial differences of opinion; and the petty, microscopic 
points in theology, concerning which Christendom is at variance, are to their minds 
of profounder importance than the great fundamental doctrines upon which all are 
agreed. No watchdog ever guarded his master’s dwelling more vigilantly than do 
they, if clergymen, the orthodoxy of their brother-clergymen, or, if laymen, that of 
their minister. Their keenness of scent rivals that of Baron Munchausen’s pointer. On 
a voyage tothe East Indies this wonderful dog which the baron took with him sur- 
prised all on board by pointing when the ship was three hundred leagues from land. 
As he continued to do this for some time, the baron was confident that his pet had 
scented game, and wagered a hundred guineas that game would be found in half an 
hour. In less than thirty minutes some of the sailors harpooned a shark, and, on 
cutting him open, there were found in his stomach no less than six brace of part- 
ridges. Hardly less keen-scented are some of the theological inquisitors of the day, 
who detect in every petty deviation from established doctrine, every novel exposi- 
tion of admitted truth, every attempt to break down party walls and make Chris- 
tians fraternize so far as they can without a sacrifice of vital truth, a startling 
heresy. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have no sympathy with the outcry against 
creeds. No man can live without them, for, as Archbishop Whately has said, belief 
and disbelief are not two different states of the mind, but the same, only considered 
in reference to two contradictory propositions. Universal pyrrhonism is but another 
name for universal credulity. Neither have we any sympathy with that soft, senti- 
mental, and flaccid Christianity of the time which shrinks from the expression ~* 
religious truth in clear and definite forms. We believe that there nev-~ ven, 
and that there never can be, a religious life of much strength and power, except 
.- here there was, or is, a firm grasp of truth—truth sharply defined and boldly 
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declared. “Not to love solid reading,” Madame de Sévigné used to say, ‘‘is the way 
to get bleached in one’s ideas”; and when one considers how the mental organs of 
thousands in our day are enfeebled by continuai and almost exclusive novel- and 
newspaper-reading, who can wonder that they loathe, or are unable to digest, the 
strong meat of a doctrinal theology? But to overlook the distinction between vital 
and non-vital truths; to build up partition walls out of trivial differences of opinion; 
to raise the “mad-dog” cry of “ heretic!” at every man who prefers a progressive to 
a fossil theology, and who thinks, with Milton, that “the light we have gained was 
given us, not to be ever staring on, but by it to discover onward things more remote 
from our knowledge”; to hold up to public suspicion every man who announces 
what he thinks a successful method of reconciling scriptural truth with human 
reason,—is contradictory to the very spirit of Christianity. 

When shall we learn that men with different idiosyncrasies and mental peculiar- 
ities can never hold precisely the same views of truth ; that, “‘as the sulphate of 
iron can never be the same as the carbonate of iron, though iron is everywhere and 
always essentially tho same, so, though truth itself is invariable, the Smithate of 
truth must always differ from the Brownate of truth” # When shall we learn that 
words, even when most cunningly used, are but imperfect symbols of thought, the 
merest skeletons of expression, hints of meaning, tentative signs, which can give to 
another only a partial possession of our consciousness ; that there is hardly an ab- 
stract term in any language which conveys precisely the same meaning to two dif- 
ferent minds; and hence that a writer or speaker who, from the inadequacy of 
language, or his lack of skill in using it, appears to utter dangerous heresies, may 
yet, when perfectly understood, be found perfectly orthodox ? 

As words can mean the same thing only to persons who are psychologically the 
same, and who have had the same experiences, it is evident that, to apprehend per- 
fectly the thought of another man, we need to know his individuality, his past his- 
tory; we must be en rapport with him; and even then we may fail to penetrate to 
the central meaning of his words, the very core of his thought. It is stated by the 
biographer of Dr. Chalmers that the two giant divines, Chalmers and Stuart, met 
one day in Edinburgh and had a long and eager debate on saving faith, Street after 
street was paced, and argumgnt after argument was vigorously plied; but in vain— 
they could not agree. At length, his time or patience having been exhausted, Chal- 
mers broke off the interview, and, shaking the hand of his opponent at parting, said: 
“If you wish to see my views clearly and distinctly stated, read a tract called ‘ Hin- 
drances to Believing the Gospel.’” ‘“Why,” exclaimed Stuart, “that’s the very tract 
I published myself!” If the profoundest theologians and the most precise, hair- 
splitting writers, who weigh and test to the bottom every term they use, are thus 
baffled in their efforts to make themselves understood, what can be more unreason- 
able than to demand a full, exact, and logical expression of truth in every hastily- 
prepared sermon or necessarily incomplete newspaper article ? 

Let us remember that it is the noblest and bravest spirits that are most likely to 
be troubled with “‘ obstinate questionings.” It is on such souls. as Robertson, of 
Brighton, who are too loyal to the truth to be satisfied with pretended solutions of 
difficulties, who will not “make their judgment blind,” but will face the ‘‘spectres of 
the mind” till they lay them, at whatever cost of misapprehension and denunciation 
by their brethren, that theological doubts weigh most heavily. Let us remember, 
again, that itis by his prevailing belief that every man should be judged; not by 
his doubts, but by what he believes notwithstanding his doubts. It is the general 
pointing of the prow that must determine the course of the ship, though she labors 
with the waves. Grant that she makes now and then a long circuit, and seems to 
be sailing in the wrong direction; yet who shall accuse her of deviation, till he knows 
what tempests have assailed her, and whether she will or will not make the port ? 

Even where there is real error, the constant denunciation of it is generally self- 
defeating. It gives tothe false opinions a factitious importance, imposes on the 
imaginations of those who hear them expressed, deepens the conviction of the error- 
ist, and creates a sympathy for the object of such incessant attacks, ‘‘ Most heretics,” 
says Whately, “are made such by the orthodox,” 
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The cynical Talleyrand once said of theologians that they resemble dogs who 
gnaw large bones for the sake of very little meat. The bones which some heresy- 
hunters gnaw bave often no meat at all. When will they learn that beliefs, faiths, 
dogmas, important as they are, are, after all, only means to an end—the raw material 
of religion? As they are worked up into character, they become less and less 
objects of attention, and disappear as food does when it is converted into blood. It 
is even true in acertain sense that the more conscious a man is of his beliefs, the 
more he prates about them, the less they have got into him. Such a condition, like 
the consciousness of eaten food, marks indigestion. 

We sometimes think it is because they are half-conscious that their own faith is 
shaky that some theological zealots are always on the war-path. Their convictions 
are, perhaps, so weak that they need to be propped by continual assertion of them 
and of the arguments by which they are supported ; and so they sound the alarm, 
as the boy whistled in the graveyard, to keep their courage up. We confess, if our own 
faith in the great cardinal doctrines of Christianity is ever endangered, it is by some 
of the arguments urged in their defence. “I have heard,” said a sagacious Oxford 
University official, “all the Bampton Lectures for thirty years, and, thank God, I 
am a Christian still !” 

The fate of Eutyches, a che npion of orthodoxy in the middle ages, should be a 
warning to all heresy-hunters. Dean Milman tells us, with quiet irony, that in the 
midst of an exciting persecution of Nestorius and the Nestorians this polemic sud- 
denly found himself convicted of the most detestable errors ; and, after expecting 
to add a name tothe catalogue of saints, saw himself, to his infinite astonishment 
and disgust, registered forever in the catalogue of heresiarchs. Persons who are 
quick to snuff heresy, and who love to let loose the dogs of orthodoxy at the faintest 
shadow of error, should be very sure of their own theological soundness. It is one 
of those sports in which the hunter often finds himself transformed, like Acton, 
into the game he is hunting. 

WILLIAM MAaTHEWs. 








